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INTRODUCTION 

Tlurn^ is undoubtedly one of the most important theologi- 
cal terms in the New Testament. Lightfoot goes so far as 
to say that ^^ it assumes in the teaching of Our Lord, en- 
forced and explained by St. Paul, the foremoBt place in the 
phraseology of Christian doctrine." ^ From the dawn of the 
Christian era to our own times, many volumes have been 
written about τηστι^ from various points of view. Among 
recent scientific works, that of Schlatter, Der Glaube Im 
Neuen Te$tament^ might almost be called the classic on Πισ- 
Ti^ In the New Te$tament. And in this work the author has, 
of course, treated the Pauline πιστι^ within the limits of his 
more general theme. A monograph, however, dealing spe- 
cifically and scientifically with the Pauline τηστι^^ does not 
yet exist; hence, it is something to be desired. One needs 
but to read a few current definitions of this term, especially 
in non-Catholic writers, to agree with Lechler, **Was aber 
positiv der paulinische Begriff des Glaubens sei, darliber ist 
immer noch Streit."* 

This misunderstanding and the status of the most recent 
opinion about the Pauline wurri^ is frankly set forth by 
Johannes Weiss in these words : " Da ist vor allem und ganz 
besonders das Wort *Glaube,' das bis heute zu so entsetz- 
lichen Missverstandnissen Anlass gibt, sei es dass man es im 
Gegensatz zu einem begriindeten ^Wissen' als halbes, un- 
sicheres, gemutmasstes Wissen oder Meinen versteht, odor 

1 St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, 157. 

* Das ApoatoL und das NachapoatoL Zeitalter (3 Aufl., 1886), s. 868, 
quoted from Bartmann's article in BS (1897), Π, 41. 
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als ein trages sich Verlassen oder ein unwiirdiges sich Ge- 
fangengeben in eine fremde unverstandene Lehre."^ The 
same author also points out the method by which this con- 
fusion can be cleared up, viz., by an historico-literary in- 
vestigation of Heb. xi, 1 : ^ Das Wort, dessen Geschichte 
man kennen muss, um es zu verstehen, ist von Paulus nicht 
geschaffen, es lag ihm vor als ein fertig abgestempelter Be- 
griff "; 2 and Heb. xi, 1 is suggested for this investigation, 
because for such a work '* die beiden Umschreibungen, die 
der Hebraer-Brief in seiner beruhmten Definition des Glau- 
bens wahlt, sind hochst bezeichnend." * In a word, this 
veirse is to be selected for the historico-literary investiga- 
tion of the Pauline wiari^j because it has a literary history, 
and because, in the words of St. Augustine, "It is the 
standard definition of Faith." * 

What gives an added exegetical interest to the problem, is 
the fact that there is as much confusion about the meaning 
of Heb. xi, 1 as there is about the Pauline ιτιστις. And the 
source of this confusion is not only the uncertainty about 
the meaning of νιτοστασι^^ the pivotal term of the whole 
verse, but also the dogmatic tendency always to define 
the Pauline τηστνξ as "conviction," or "confidence," or 
"foundation," — no matter in what Pauline text or context 
the term happens to occur. Thus Delitzsch insists that here 
ΐΛ7Γοστασ*9, and hence ιτίστίζ means " Zuversicht " ; ^ J. Weiss 
hails it as a striking example of "unbeugsamer Uberzeu- 
gung";^ and Westcott is satisfied that ''the general scope 
of the statement is to show that the future and the unseen 
can be made real by Faith." ^ A whole litany of such vari- 
ant and yet emphatic views about the meaning of νττοστασ^ 
in Heb. xi, 1 might be noted. But these are sufficient to 



1 ΏοΛ Urchriatentum, I, 322. 
^ Cf. Enchiridion^ c. 8. 



s Oommt on the JEpiat. to ihe Hebr.., 
n,210. 
• Op. cU., I, 822. 
7 The Epistle to the Hebrews, 351. 
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illustrate tiie existing confucdon and contention regarding 
the sense of the Pauline wurri^ of this verse. It is with 
the hope of aiding in clarifying this important theological 
term that I take up this historico-literary investigation of 
Heb. xi, 1 : Εστίν Be irurris έΚιηζομενων ι/ττοστασ*?, ιτρα^γματωρ 
€λ€7χο9 ον βΚβίΓομβνων. 

Without anticipating the investigation itself, we may pref- 
ace it by saying what at a glance is evident to every one, 
viz., that the Pauline ττιστι^ is here defined in two phrases : 
(a) έΚΐΓίζομενωρ υττοστασι^^ and (δ) ιτρα^γματων έΚ^γχο^ ου 
βλ€7Γομ€Ρων. The second phrase has been so generally in- 
terpreted as the "incontestable proof," or "the test," or 
" the conviction " of " things unseen," that there remains 
no longer any serious doubt about its meaning. Accord- 
ingly, we shall confine our investigation to the first element 
of the verse, or more precisely, to ι/ττοστασί?, the term out 
of which most of the confusion regarding the passage has 
arisen. 

After establishing the original text, we shall seek the light 
of Greek literary history for the interpretation of its decisive 
term, ιητοστασι^. To that end, we shall not only review all 
the extant interpretations of the verse, among which those 
of the early Greek Fathers (the descendants of those very 
Greeks whose ears once rang with the Pauline wiari^^ must 
be of great importance, but we shall also study the meaning 
of ντΓοστασι^ in the ancient classic and κοινή literatures, 
where the term was prepared by its natural historical de- 
velopment for the Pauline author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is only by this method that we can force this 
ancient Greek past, the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1, to 
surrender its understanding of τηστις — υττοστασι^. And 
we have every reason to hope that by this light we shall 
dispel the darkness that now envelops this important verse; 
for, we believe with the ever-growing conviction of modern 
scholars that there is "contact" between the language of 
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the Greek Bible and the speech of the contemporary Hel- 
lenic world• 
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CHAPTER I 

THE TEXT 

At the very outset of this exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, it will 
be well to establish critically the original text. Because the 
original text will be " terra firma " for the whole investiga- 
tion, and " lux in tenebris " for the history of the various 
interpretations of our verse. The commonly accepted criti- 
cal evidence ^ is threefold : Greek uncial MSS., versions prior 
to the eighth century, and Patristic quotations. 

I. TL• critical evidence favoring the Textus Beceptus: Εστ« 
he ΤΓίστις €\τηζομ€νων viroarcun^y ιτραηματων €λ€7χο9 ου yS\€- 
ΊΓομ^νων : 

1. Qreeh MSS.: All Greek MSS• of critical value, except 
Codex Alexandrinus (A) and Codex Claromontanus (D^~*^).* 
The variance of the latter is so slight (the accusative case, 
νποστα^ην^ for the nominative), that it may be eliminated. 

2. Versions : 

A. For the Latin versions we note those given by Tischen- 
dorf : ^ (a) Est autem fides sperandarum substantia rerum, 
argumentum non apparentium: The Latin translation^ of 
Augiensis Cantabrigiensis (F), Vulgate (vg^•), Demidovia- 
nus (demid). 

(h) Sperandorum substantia, rerum argumentum non ap- 
parentum ^ : Amiatinus (am) Fuldensis (fu). 

1 Hammond, OuUinea cf Textual Criticism J^lied to the N, Γ., 1, 42. 

> Tieohendoif, Nowm Test Oraece^ etc.^ Π, 820. 

•Ibid. 

4 Hebrews in Ood, Atigiensis is preserved only in Latin. 

* ** Apparentum '* is obyiously a careless spelling for ** apparentium.** 
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S.• -Bbhaiiio : : feaitai is, A firmness (ογτχχρο)! of things 
hoped for and a proof of things not seen. 

C. Arabic : Invenitur autem fides substantia eorum quae 
expectantur, evidentia rerum quae non cemuntur.^ 

D. Armenian : Quid est fides nisi certitudo rerum spera- 
tarum et argumentum rerum non apparentium.^ 

3. Patristic Quotations: 

A. Greek Fathers : Clement of Alexandria,^ Origen (ex- 
tant in the Latin translation of Rufinus),^ Cyril of Jerusalem,^ 
Gregory of Nyssa/ John Chrysostom,^ Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia,^ Cyril of Alexandria,^^ Theodoret,^ and John Damas- 
cene.^ 

B. Latin Fathers : Ambrose,^' and Jerome ^* (" Non " of 
TR is changed to " necdum "). 

4. Papyrus P^^ (saec. IV) in the British Museum with 
fragments of the Epistle to the Hebrews reads : €\7ηξομ€νων 
Ίτρα^ματων νττοστασι^, 

II. Critical evidence for OTHER TEXTS : 

A. Εστί Be ττισης έΚτηζομενων vwoaraai^y ττραγματων eKey^ 
χο9 ου ΒουΧομβνων : only one Greek MS. Codex Alexandri- 
nus (A). 

B. Est autem fides ispirantium substantia rerum, accusa- 
tor non videntium: Latin of the Graeco-Latin codices Claro- 
montanus (d) and Sangermanensis (e), the latter not being 
of independent value, but a mere copy of Codex Claromon- 
tanus. It should be noted that the Epistle to the Hebrews 

1 The Coptic Version of the N. T. etc,,, Ed. Horn, m, 628. 
s Brianus Waltonus, 8, 8, Biblia Polyglotta, etc.^ Y, 878. 
> Translated by Dr. Λ. Λ. Vaschalde from the Armenian text of the Ameri- 
can Biblical Society. ^ Berlin Ed. Clemens AlexandrinuSy Π, 117. 
» Migne, P. O., 14, 979 C. » ICgne, P. (?., 74, 989 C. 
β Migne, P. O., 33, 606. u Migne, P. (?., 82, 767 A. 

7 Migne, P. β., 46, 941 C. " Migne, P. G., 96, 980 B. 

8 Migne, P. (?., 63, 161 B. i» Migne, P. X., 16, 621 B. 
» Migne, P. G., 66, 966 B. "Migne, P. X., 26, 448 C. 
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in Cod. Claromontanns was not originally contained in that 
Codex, but was added later. 

C. Est autem fides sperantium substantia, conyictio rerum 
quae non videntur : Augustine ^ in several passages. 

D. Est autem fides certitudo (convictio =s cognitio) de iis 
rebus quae sunt in spe, ac si iam existerent actu : et revelatio 

eorum quae non videntur : v. * ^ * ^ '^ )λ1» {/mvi i n i ^ ouiM 

^t0 Λ ^ «> 
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^>Aii U^? — Peshitto. 

This rather brief and condensed account of the critical 
evidence is certainly of the highest interest. For the variants 
show that Heb. xi, 1 was always surrounded by a mysterious 
atmosphere, inasmuch as they are not only different read- 
ings for the same idea, but also represent an entirely different 
exegesis and understanding of the text from that which is 
suggested by the original. 

Let us now consider the variants in detail• 

1. The Peshitto certainly presents a highly surprising 
reading. If we leave out the clause, ^^ ac si iam existerent 
actu," we have the text : Est autem fides convictio (cognitio) 
de iis quae sunt in spe, et revelatio eorum quae non videntur. 
This evidently corresponds to the form of the Greek TR. 

The translation of €Χ7ηζομ€Ρων by Ir^»» ^-euMi is no serious 
deviation from the original. But how was the passage, ^V^ 

pp ^ '>^ τ τ r •* 

<<P iSnmo ^ i ^N ^0019001 ('* ac si iam existerent actu ") intro- 
duced into the text ? It is unnecessary to say that this phrase 
never belonged to the original; and yet the idea is well known 
to us from the Greek Patristic exegesis, as the explanation 
of the mysterious word ι/ττοστασ*?, as we shall see. The most 
natural solution seems to be this : the author of the Peshitto 

1 De Peccat.y Mentis, et Bemies., lab. Π, XXXI, 60 ; Corp, 8cr^, Secies. 
Latin., Vol. LX, Sancti Λ. Augustini Opera (Sect. ΥΙΠ, Part I, p. 121, 8). 
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knew well the meaning of the Greek word υιτοστασνί in this 
context, but apparently was unable to express it adequately 
in Syriac. Therefore, he translated with the next best word 
— certitudo (cognitio), and supported this weak expres- 
sion by a paraphrase which would give the full meaning of 
ντΓοστασι^, Thus the Peshitto becomes not only valuable 
evidence for the originality of the TR, but also a precious 
and official interpreter in the early Syrian Church of υττο- 
στοσ*9 in the sense of a "presentation of future reality." 

2. St. AvffiMtine^% U9ual text also varies with the TR : Est 
autem fides 9perantivm substantia, convictio rerum quae non 
videntur. At most this variant can only be the text of a 
LATIN VERSION of the time; and, of course, its value is 
derived from the Greek text of which it is a translation. 
As to this Greek text, there is no doubt that the second part 
of the verse — convictio rerum quae non videntur — trans- 
lates Ίτραηματων €λ€7χο9 ου βλεττομενων ; and in the first part 
of the verse we find difficulty only with " sperantium." Does 
" sperantium " translate έλ,τηξοντων^ or έΚτηξομερων ? In view 
of the fact that almost the whole threefold critical evidence 
favors έΧ,ιηζομενων as original, and since έΧ,τηξομενων^ as the 
Middle Voice, could be translated "sperantium," we may 
conclude that the Latin translator of Augustine's text ren- 
dered €\Ίηξομ€νων by "sperantium." Of course, we agree 
with Delitzsch^ that this was not the best translation of 
έΚΐΓίζομενων. It probably came into being with Augustine's 
interpretation of xnroaraais:. It is certainly not testified to 
by the MSS., since only one Latin Version d (Claromontanus) 
has it. 

8. The text of the Ood. €!laromontanu9 runs: Est autem fides 
ispirantium^ substantia rerum, accusator non videntium. 
The Cod. Sangermanensis with the same reading is only a 
copy of d. Since the Greek parallel is identical with the 

1 Qp. ctt., n, 207. 

s ^^Ispiiantium^' is, no doubt, a corrupted spelling for ^* sperantium.** 
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TR, we have here no different reading at all• The Latin 
translation, however, causes difficulties. Evidently, the first 
part is identical with Augustine's reading. The Greek par- 
allel has έΚτΓίζομοΗύν. ^^ Ispirantium " may, therefore, be 
explained in the same way as Augustine's ^^ sperantium." 
But what about the second difference in the text : ^^ Accu- 
sator non videntium " for €λ€7χο9 ov βΚειτομ^νων ? '* Viden- 
tium" seems to be a harmonization with ^^ ispirantium." And 
"accusator" — a term for juridical procedure — seems to 
betray this strange interpretation of the second part of the 
verse : ττωτις is the accuser of those who do not see. This 
reading is, therefore, more interesting for the history of the 
interpretation than for the history of the text. Besides, let 
us note the words of Tischendorf on the general untrust- 
worthiness of Cod. Claromontanus : ^^ Graeca praebent f ormas 
* Alexandr[in]as ' quas dicunt, Latina inprimis in Epistola 
ad Hebraeos errores multos." ^ 

4. Alexandrirma (A) varies from TR by having the re- 
markable form βον\ομ€ΐΗον for βΚεττομερων. All other Greek 
MSS., all critical versions, and all Patristic quotations are 
against this reading. Besides, it is a curious reading, giving 
this unusual contrast of ττιστί?: irum^ is an assurance of 
things hoped for (e.g.^ heaven) and a forced conviction of 
things not desired (e*g*y hell). Is this an intentional altera- 
tion of the original text, or only an error of the copyist? 
Indeed, if βονλομενων could not be explained as a transcrip- 
tional error, we should have a much more difficult problem 
in textual criticism before us. But we have good grounds 
for thinking that βουΧομενων is a mistake in the transcription 
of Β\β7Γομ€νων^ since in the uncial MSS. ΒΛεΤΤΟΜβΝΩΝ 
might very easily be read ΒΟΥΛΟΜΘΝΩΝ. For both words 
have the same number of characters, the same termination 
-ΟΜβΝΩΝ, and the same initial letter B. The transposition 
and inversion of Λ6 of ΒΛεΤΤΟΜβΝΩΝ to OY of ΒΟΥΛΟΜβ- 

1 Op. cU., m, 419. 
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ΝΩΝ would not be extraordinary at all, since it is an ordinary- 
mistake in ihe MSS. Hence, it is at least possible that in the 
uncial MSS. ΒΛεΤΤΟΜβΝΩΝ was transcribed BOYAOMGNQN. 

The Patristic evidence, however, is decisive in this case. 
For, as Codex Alexandrinus was probably written at Alex- 
andria,^ the Alexandrian Patristic writers in their quotations 
of Heb. xi, 1 are of supreme interest. Clement and Cyril 
of Alexandria, and Origen witness, by their quotations of our 
verse, to βλεπόμουν. Clement's testimony is weightiest 
and clearest, because his text antedates by two centuries the 
transcription recorded in Alexandrinus, and also because 
Clement has made it unmistakably clear that he read 
Ίτρα^ματων ου βΚ^ιτομυενων by giving for it in the context 
of his quotation the synonym αφνους ττρατγματσς.^ Accord- 
ingly, by the combined evidence of all other Greek MSS., 
all critical versions, and the decisive Patristic quotations, 
and in view of the fact that βουΧομενωρ can possibly be 
explained as an error in transcription, we must eliminate 
the text of A as the original text of Heb. xi, 1. 

Summarizing the investigation of the history of the text, 
we may say: In spite of some remarkable testimony in a 
few witnesses, which more or less betrays the difficulty trans- 
lators had with ι/τι^οστασ^ς, we have in fact an overwhelming 
unanimity for the TR. In support of the TR we have the 
combined witness of practically all the critical evidence — 
the Greek MSS•, all the critical versions, and strong Patristic 
quotations that go back to the first appearance of our verse 
in extant literature• Hence, we conclude that the text of 
Heb. xi, 1 in TR is the original text. For, in the words of 
Hammond, "the combined testimony of the earliest MSS. 
with the earliest versions, and quotations in the earliest 
writers, mark an undoubted reading."^ 

1 F. 6. Kenyon, in Haetiiigs* Dictionary of the Bible, 917. —Art Text 
' StromatOy Π, 2. — Berlin Ed. Clemens Alexandrinus, Π, 117. 
» Op. cit,, 106. 
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There still remains one more textual problem to consider, 
viz., the punctuation within the text itself. The history 
of the text has developed two problems of punctuation : 
(a) Should a comma be placed after irtarv;^ and (i) should 
a comma be placed before or after ττρα^ματωρ ? 

The critical evidence for punctuation is unsatisfactory for 
both questions, and in the second it is divided (in the ver- 
sions and Patristic quotations). For there is no, or only 
irregular, punctuation in the earliest uncial MSS. In such 
codices as record our verse, we have the following general 
confusion in the matter of punctuation : In Sinaiticus (K) 
words are not separated, except where a new idea requires 
a new line ^ ; in Alexandrinus (A) " a very simple punctua- 
tion is introduced, consisting of a simple point at the end 
of a sentence followed by a break in the line " ^ ; in Claro- 
montanus (D^*°* and d) and Sangermanensis (E^•^ and e), 
we find the stichometric arrangement ^ ; and Augiensis Can- 
tabrigiensis (F^•^ and f ) places a period after every word of 
the text.* Hence, we conclude with Tischendorf ^ that no 
sound argument can be taken from the punctuation in the 
earliest MSS. : ^^ Luce clarius est ne argumentum quidem ad 
interpunctionem rectam decemendam hauriri posse ex prio- 
rum nuditate (as in K))^ neque magis ex posteriorum copia 
signorum " (as in f).^ 

A. Tex Comma after ΙΙιστις. 

With Erasmus a comma was placed after ττιστις. This 
comma put νττοστασις and €λ€7χο9 in apposition to ττίστνζ. 
The construction would then yield the sense, " Faith really 
exists, etc.," — a remarkable and useless insistence on the ob- 
vious. But this comma is disappearing in the light of mod- 
em research. Olshausen undermined the principal ground 
upon which the comma* was inserted after 7γ*<γτ*9: "And 

1 Tischendorf, Op, cU,, ΙΠ, 111. < Tischendorf, Op. cti., ΙΠ, 111. 

s Hammond, Op, eit., 142. » Op. cU.y m, 112. 

s Tischendoif , Op, cU,^ ΠΙ, 114 and 42a β My additions in parenthesie. 
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when in support of this construction, it is affirmed that €<m 
as copula cannot stand at the beginning of the sentence, such 
passages are forgotten as Luke yiii, 11 : €<m Se αυτή η irapa' 
βοΧη. In the preceding context of that passage it is said 
that the understanding of the parables is important, and 
then the transition is made to the explanation of the parables 
themselves. Just so here. In x, 38, it was said Faith is 
necessary; and in xi, 1, the question is answered, what is 
Faith." ^ A. T. Robertson, in the light of the most recent 
research, says of this objection : ^^ Εστιρ is also the accent 
at the beginning of the sentence, Heb. xi, 1."^ And this 
emphasis "on the eari denotes certainty of connection be- 
tween the subject and the predicate, the assured truth of 
the affirmation made."® Accordingly, in the absence of all 
certain critical evidence, and with the fall of the principal 
reason for placing a comma after ττιστις, we conclude that 
no comma should be placed here. 

B. Της Comma before or after ιτρα^γματων. 

From a mere glance at the text : Εστί Se ττιστις έλτηξομβ" 
νων ντΓοστασίζ ττρα^ματων ίλβγχο? οι; βλ€7Γομ€ΐ/ων^ it will be 
observed that this definition or description of 'π-ιστις is two- 
fold : έΚτΓίζομενων χητοστοσν; and €λ€7;^09 ου βλ€7Γομ€νων. 
The difficulty arises with ττρα^γματων. Does it belong to the 
first or to the second part of the verse ? As we stated above, 
the punctuation in the earliest uncial MSS. is such as to pre- 
clude any sound argument being taken from them. Yet the 
inversion of the words έλτηξομβρων υττοστασις Ίτρα^ματων 
into έΚτΓΐ,ζομενων ιτρα^ματων υττοστασις in the Papyrus P^® in 
the British Museum favors the view that ττραΎματων belongs 
to the first part. 

We find more critical evidence on the point under discus- 
sion in the versions and the Patristic quotations. All the 

» BibL Comm. on the N. Γ., VI, 640. 

s Λ Grammar of the Greek N, T,^ in the Light of Historical Research^ 234. 

> Delitzech, Op. cit,, TL, 204. 
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Latin versions (except Amiatinus and Fuldensis), the Syriac, 
the Bohairic, and the Armenian place ιτραηματων in the first 
part of Heb. xi, 1, whereas the Arabic puts it in the second 
part of the verse. The Patristic writers are also divided in 
this matter. Those favoring ιτρα^γματων in the first part of 
the verse are : Origen,^ Chrysostom,^ Augustine,^ and Jer- 
ome^; and those favoring the other view are: Clement of 
Alexandria,^ Ambrose,^ Theodoret,^ and others. Thus, the 
critical evidence is divided so sharply as to make it almost 
impossible to decide the matter. 

Since the Patristic period the place of this comma (either 
before or after ττρατγματων) has been discussed in every com- 
plete exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 ; and the opinion that ΐΓρα^μ^ατων 
belongs to the second part of the verse has been constantly 
gaining ground. So much so that in the best recent texts 
Tischendorf does not even mention the variant for the 
comma after ττρατγματων^ and Westcott and Hort call it 
a less probable punctuation. We agree with this modem 
opinion, because, in the words of Delitzsch, " ιτρα^μα some- 
times denotes an historical fact, sometimes a supersensuous 
reality: It is in the latter sense that ττραΎματων is used 
here ; and so evidently belongs more properly to the ov βΚβτΓ- 
ομ&Ηύν^ in order to distinguish the unseen realities which 
are the objects of Faith from the shadowy dreams which are 
the creations of human fancy." ® 

Having established the original text of Heb. xi, 1 to be 
Εστί he τΓίστις €\Ίηζομ€νων νττοστασις^ ιτρα^ματων €λ€7χο9 ου 
βΧ€7Γομ€νωρ^ we shall take up in the next chapter the his- 
tory OP THE EXEGESIS of our versc, — what men have 
thought of Heb. xi, 1 from its first appearance in extant 
literature to the interpretations of our own day. 

1 Migne, P. O., 14, 979 C. * Op. cU., Π, 117. 

s Migne, P. G., 68, 161 B. β Migne, P. X., 1β, 621 Β. 

s Op. ctt., 121, 8. 7 Berlin Ed. Theodorety I, 91. 

«Migne, P. X., 26, 448 C. « Op. cU., Π, 206. 



CHAPTER II 

INTERPRETATION OF THE TEXT 

1. In the Greek Fathers 

Certainly the most important period in the exegetical 
history of Heb. xi, 1 is the Greek Patristic. For the Greek 
interpretation is not only the first exegesis of our verse, but 
it is also the interpretation of writers whose mother tongue 
was the κοινή 8ια\€κτος of the Fpistle to the Hebrews. 
Hence, besides its importance for the history of the interpre- 
tation, the Greek Patristic understanding of νττοστασις^ the 
pivotal term of the verse, will be constantly noted because it 
has an historico-literary value of the greatest moment. 

The first time we meet νττοστασι^ in Patristic literature is 
in the Epistle to Diognetus, II, 1, where it is apparently 
used synonymously with eiBo^. The author invites Diog- 
netus to purify his mind from all prejudices and see of what 
νίΓοστασις or €ΐ8ος the Pagan gods have been fashioned: iSe 
μη μόνον T0i9 οφθαΧμοι^^ aWa kcu τη φρονησ€ΐ^ τινο^ νττοστα- 
σ€ω9 η τινο^ eiBov^ τυ^γανουσιν ου? epeire kcu νομιξ€Τ€ θεονςΛ 
Although ντΓοστασις seems to be synonymous with eiSo^^ it 
cannot be determined with certainty what it really means in 
this passage. If νττοστασις is used synonymously with €t£o9, 
then it means either form or an element of a composition, 
which were the meanings of €ΐΒος at the time.^ If it is not 
used synonymously with €tSo9, then it is difficult to describe 
it more accurately than as something connected with essenca 

iMigne, P. G.,2, 1169 A. 

> Cf . B. Hirzel, Ουσια^ PhUologus^ Band 72 (1913), 48, where he says that 
€idos is not confined to the limits of Platonic metaphysics, ** mag man damn- 
ter die das Wesen eines Binges scharf umschreibende Form oder das zur 
Eomposition eines Oanzen dienende Element yerstehen/' 

12 
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If we can trust Goodspeed's Index ApologeticM^ υνοστασις 
is not in the vocabulary of Justin, but we are indebted to 
his disciple Tatian for an extensive use of the word. 
ΤτΓοστασ^^ occurs seven times in his Π/909 ΈίΚΚηνα^. In c. 5, 
God is called the Lord of all things, because He is the 
original υιτοστασις of all things : Ο yap Δαπτοτι;? των οΧων^ 
αντος ντταρχων του τταιτο? η νιτοστασις^ κατά μεν την 
μηΒεττω ^^€νημ€νην Ίτοιησιν μονός ην.^ Certainly Tatian did 
not mean to say here that God is the original essence from 
which everything flows (as the pantheists would say), be- 
cause he explains the υιτοστασις by: He existed originally 
alone, when no creation had yet taken place• Not only 
because He existed before (temporally) the creation, but 
also in contrast to the creation (^κατα% as author of the cre- 
ation. He is called υιτοστασιςι The REALLY EXISTING BEING 
in contrast to the NON-EXISTING being. 

One of the most interesting usages of υττοστασις in the 
whole Patristic literature is found in c. 7, 2, of the same 
work. The author is here establishing the Christian Belief 
in the resurrection of the body at the last day, which doc- 
trine the Greeks ridiculed. But it is not so ridiculous, 
wrote Tatian. For just as one does not exist before he is 
bom (and of course ^^Idid not know who I wa$^ though I eoo- 
isted in the χητοστασν; of fle%hly matter "), and when actually 
bom he is convinced that he really exists ; so in the same 
way once having been bom and by death existing and seen 
no longer he shsdl again exist. . . • For should his body be 
burned, or dispersed into rivers and seas, or even torn into 
pieces by wild beasts, yet he is laid up in the storehouse of 
a mighty Lord who, when He pleases, will restore to its 
pristine condition the νποστασις which is visible to Him 
alone: iltnrtp yap ovtc ων πριν η yeveaOai τί9 ^ιμην ουκ 
eyιvωσκov^ μόνον Se ev ννοστασεί της σαρκικής υΧης 

1 Cf. ρ. 280. SMigne, Ρ. Ο., β, 818 C. 
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νιτηρχορ, yeyovως Se ο μη waXai &α τι;9 yeuea-eoi^ το eipoi 
ireiriaT€U/ca * τον αυτόν τρσττον ο ^€»ομ€»ο^ Ktu &α θανάτου 
μηκ€τ* ων αυθί^ Τ€ μηκεθ" ορωμ€νοζ €σομαι ιταΧιν ω<ηΓ€ρ μη 
waXai ηf€yovωζ α,τα ^€ννηθ€ΐ^. • . . ^€09 & ο βασιΧενων^ ore 
fiovXerai^ την ορωτην αυτω μονω νιτοστασιν αΊΓθ/ζαταστησ& 
Ίτροζ τον αρχαωνΛ 

We have here three parallel expressions: Tatian compares 
the BIRTH of man with the bbsubbeotion of the body ; also 
the manner of existengb in thb υττοστασις OF fleshly 
MATTER before birth with the manner of existence of A 
CORPSE before the resurrection ; the third and apologetic 
comparison makes use of the other two, — just as birth can 
be predicated a$ afoUure reality of the manner of existence 

IN THE νΤΓΟστασί^ OF FLESHLY MATTER, SO the BESUBBEC- 

ΤΙΟΝ can be predicated a$ a future reality of the manner of 
EXISTENCE PBOPEB TO A COBPSE (which is also Called an 
vTToaTo^isi)* What is the meaning of υιτοστοΑτν: in these 
comparisons ? 

We must first of all establish the meaning of the various 
expressions used : 

1. "Before my existence" (yeveadtu) from the context 
means ^^ before my visible existence on earth." 

2• "I did not know (imperf . σγινωσκον^ who I was," — 
the imperfect €yιvωσκov demands the sense, ^ I was in a con- 
dition where I did not know who I was." 

8. ** But I was already existing (νιτηρχον^ in the ι/ττοστα- 
σις of fleshly matter." Ύττηρχον means real exUtenee; and 
the only such existence before birth in fleshly matter is ex- 
istence in the maternal womb. 

4. '^But after having come into existence by birth I 
believed in the reality of my existence." 

With this fact Tatian compares the resurrection thus : 

1. " After coming into existence, and by death existing 
and seen no longer," 

1 Migne, P. <?., 6, 817 C-820 A. 
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2. 'Ί shall be again," 

3• <*like the former, not existing and afterward receiving 
existence." 

4• Reason: For God the King, when He wishes, will 
restore the νποστ<ισΐ9 of the dead body which is visible to 
Him alone unto its former state. 

By **Ti9 ημην** ("Who I was") is expressed what Tatian 
understood by the term " before my existence," namely, the 
time when he was in the womb of his mother. Thus, (1) 
the existing being in the womb of the mother is the νττοστα- 
σ«9 for the existence on earth, (2) as the body existing in 
death is the νποστασι^ for the risen body. Hence, the 
resurrection is not so ridiculous as the Pagans thought. 
For just so surely as he who exists in the womb of his 
mother will have real life on earth, so he who exists some- 
how in death will rise again. The example of coming into 
existence by birth is the easier, and is used for the illustra- 
tion of the more difficult idea of resurrection. 

For the interpretation of the expression ^^ existing in the 
ντΓοστασ^? of fleshly matter" (existence in the maternal 
womb) in these comparisons, it seems quite certain that the 
author does not wish to say that such an existence is merely 
temparalljf before birth, or similar to the existence of a 
corpse (for surely there is little similarity), but rather that 

it is a GUABANTBB OF FUTURE BXISTBNCB, A CERTAINTY OF 

FUTURE REALITY, or better still, the anticipation of a 

FUTURE AND MORE COMPLETE REALITY. For the EXIST- 
ENCE in the womb of the mother is real though incom- 
plete, as is evident from the expression qualifying existence 
in the womb, ** I did not know who I WAS " (τις ημην^. 
In a word, something was lacking to this manner of 
existence. All this is expressed in νττοστασ*? : It is a guar- 
antee and a certainty of a future reality, a reality 

WHICH IS possessed NOW TO A LIMITED EXTENT BUT 
WHICH WILL BE POSSESSED MORE COMPLETELY IN THE 
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PUTUBB, — IT IS A BBAL ANTICIPATION OF A FXTTUBB 
BBALITY. 

Athanagk>bas also speaks of the νποστασι^ as a quality of 
possession^ saying that the angels to whom was intrusted the 
νποστασίς of power and the government of the world abused 
them, 01 Se ewfipurav kcu τη rrfi ουσίας υΐΓοστασ€ί kcu τη 
^ΡΧν•^ What is the meaning of υιτοστξίσις in this citation ? 

There is no doubt that owria here means possession or 
power.^ Happily Athanagoras then gives an example of 
such angels as have abused the υποστασις της ουσίας and the 
αρχη^ namely, those angels who in Gen• vi, 1-4 took wives 
of the daughters of man and bore giants. These abused the 
υίΓοστασις of their possession or power. The υποστασις της 
ουσίας or the υποστασίς of their power is identified with 
αρχή (government), except that αρχή is a specification, ί.β., 
to their power belongs the government. Since we have here 
a contrast between the authority which gives the power and 
the medium which uses, or better, abuses, the power, the 
υίΓοστασις must express the connection between the power 
of the authority and that of the medium, the conditio wne 
qua non under which the medium can use the συσια^ Le.j the 
TITLE-DEED, the axjthokization to the power and govern- 
ment, which can be abused. Accordingly, υποστΰ^ίς means 

TITLE-DEED, Or GUARANTEED BIGHT. 

It will be interesting to note even now the various mean- 
ings of the term υποστασις thus far met with : 

1. In the Letter to Diognetus υποστασις probably means 

ESSENCE or SOMETHING CONNECTED WITH ESSENCE. 

2. In Tatian υττοστασις is used as the emphasis of beauty 
in contrast to non-beality, as a guabanteb, cbbtainty, 
and anticipation of a futube beauty. 

8. In Athanagoras υττοστασις signifies guabantbs or 
ttele-debd• 

1 StqipHeaL pro ChrisL^ XXTV^ 4, —Migne, P.O,^ β, MS B. 
s CL mnel. Op. cU., Band 72 (191S), 48 aq. 
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Is there any conneotion between the three meanings? 
Certainly. For the author of the Letter to Diognetus, utto• 
στασι^ means nmply reality ; for Tatian, it is an anticipated 
possession of ^kfatwre reality ; and for Athanagoras, a guar- 
antee of a present reality. The common element is reality. 

W6 now pass on to Ibenaeus in a new field of literature, 
the Gnostic, that interesting literature, through which, as 
Biggi says, ^^ these scientific terms were introduced into 
theology• Ουσια^ νττοστασι^^ νποκ€ΐμ€Ρον^ ομοουσισ^^ΒΪί occur 
in Irenaeus,'' as in the philosophy of the time, where ifiro' 
στασις and ουσία ^^mean precisely the same thing."' Ire- 
naeus uses them synonymously in Contr. Haer. I, 15. 
In this passage Irenaeus protests against the ravings of the 
Gnostic Marcus who, though admitting God to be incorpo- 
real, yet conceives the generation of God out of a multi- 
tude of letters of the alphabet• Our author thus states the 
dilemma : K<u ov ασωματον και ανονσιον ονομαζ€ΐ^^ την τούτου 
ουσιαν καί την υττοστασιν €κ ΤΓοΧΚων Ύραμματων^ €Τ€ρων 
€ξ €Τ€ρων η€ννωμ€νων^ κατασκευαζ»^.^ Here υττοστασιν and 
ουσία are clearly used synonymously. We have seen that 
the preceding authors employ υποστα/ην in the sense of 

GUARAHTBB OF BEAUTY, aS the ANTICIPATED BEALITY. 

But Irenaeus, in identifying υνοστασκ with ουσια^ the exist- 
ing BEAUTY, clearly marks a step in the development of 
the term, which becomes more evident by a note of the same 
author, especially interesting and important for the exegesis 
of Heb. xi, 1, Contr. Haer. IV, 21. Irenaeus here gives 
a definition of irum^y which though not an explicit exegesis 
of Heb. xi, 1, yet is strikingly similar to the Syriac teixt of 
our verse, and even foreshadows the common Patristic exege- 
sis of Heb. xi, 1. Speaking of Abraham as the prophet and 
example of ιτιστις, Irenaeus makes the interesting observa- 

i Bigg, The Christian Platonista of Alexandria, 164, f. n. 1. 

2 Op, cU., 164. 

» Migne, P. β., 7, 626 Β. 
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tion that Abraham believed in things future (which are also 
"things hoped for"), as if they were already accomplished: 
nio quidem credente futuris quasi iamfactis propter promis- 
sionem Dei•^ Here we have irurrv; as the bbpbbsbntation 
OF A FUTUBE BEAUTY, as if it Were already an accomplished 
fact : Futuris quasi iam f actis. This bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Syriac rendering of έΚτηζομαπύΡ ΐίττοστασις of 
Heb. xi, 1 : Est autem fides persuasio super iis, quae sunt 
in spe, ac si essent ipsis (intellige credentibus) in actu siye 
effectu.^ Then our author goes on to give what has a broad 
parallelism with the second part of Heb. xi, 1, eker/xo^ ov 
β\€7Γομ€ΐ^ων^ when he says, " nobis quoque similiter per fidem 
speculantibus eam quae est in regno haereditatem." ' This 
is the first, though vague, indication of Heb. xi, 1, and means 
plainly per fidem videmus, quae non iam videtur, i.e., "hae- 
reditatem in regno," or : βΚεττομα^ &α Ίπατεως ου βΚεπομενα. 
The anticipated possession of a future reality (Tatian) is here 
a vivid representation of a future and complete reality (" as 
if they were already accomplished "). 

Up to this point we have been considering the common 
Patristic usage of the term νπ-οστασι^ prior to Clement of 
Alexandria, because until his time our text itself is not 
found. Tet this earliest Christian usage is important, since 
it represents the closest link to the literary milieu of Heb. 
xi, 1 in its principal difficulty, namely, the meaning of the 
term υίΓοστασν:. As the result of this investigation we may 
note the chief usages of the term found : υττοστασι^ has been 
used in the sense of essbkce, βΟΜΕΤΗΐΝβ connected wtth: 

ESSENCE, BEAUTY IN CONTBAST TO NON-BEAUTY, GUAR- 
ANTEE, CBBTAINTY, OB ANTICIPATION OF A FUTUBE BEAL- 
ITY, a BEAUTY NOT YET COMPLETE, and a BEPBESENTATIOK 
OF A FUTUBE AND COMPLETE BEAUTY. 

1 Migne, P. β., 7, 1044 A. 

sEetius, Comm,^ in Cap. XI, — Epiet. ad Hebraeos, vers. 1, 276; d 
aleo p. 6 of this Dissertation. > Migne, P. (?., 7, 1044 A. 
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In GLEBiBNT OP Alexandria we find the first statement 
of our text y which he advances as scriptural confirmation, 
and, what is more important still, as an equation of his defi- 
nition of TTum^. In passing, we may note that much of the 
Stromata is devoted to ιηστι^. In fact, Clement is the first 
to give us a well-rounded treatment of the doctrine of Faith. 
But what is of the highest interest to the student of the 
development of religion (especially from the linguistic point 
of view) is the fact that in Clement the Christian τταττ*? is 
viewed in the light of the classical, which has profoundly 
affected the terminology of ττιστις as an intellectual assent 
(σνγ#^ατα^6σ«9).^ In Stromata, II, 2, Clement argues that 
through τΓίστκ alone can we come to the knowledge of God. 
Then he defines ττιστι^ in the following terms: ττροΧηψις e/cov- 
σως 60Ti, eeoaefieuK ovyKaTaOeai^j έΚτηζομενων viroaraai^j 
πραγμάτων eXeyxo^ ov βΚειτομενων^ κατά τον θ&,ον Αττοστο» 
λον.^ Then follows in the next few chapters a further elu- 
cidation of σν^καταβ€σί^^ OeoaefleiOj €Κουσισ^^ and ιτροΚηψι^ 
in the light of classical Greek antiquity. That Clement's 
definition of ιηστν; is equated by Heb. xi, 1 is unmistak- 
able. What is the meaning of the individual terms of 
this equation ? 

1. Έ»υ^καταθ€σ i^ X The sense of συγκαταθ€σις is clear 
from the immediate context. Clement, after quoting the 
Apostle, continues : Other philosophers have defined ττιστι^ 
as an assent to an unseen object : AXXot £* αφνον^ ΊΓρα^μα- 
τος €ννοητι,κην συ^καταθ€σιν eireSwxav eivcu την ττιστιν.^ And 
he adds the important words: ilair^p αμέΚει την αττοΒβίξιν 
αγνοουμένου Ίτρα^^ματο^ φαν€ραν συτγκαταθ€σιν : * As certainly 

1 Origen (^Contr. CeL, ΠΙ, 88, 89), Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat., V, X), 
John Damascene {Expos, of the Orthodox Faith, IV, XI), and others have 
defined νι,στ it as a σν^καταθ€σί%, and Theodoret {Ouraiio Graec., I) repeats 
Clement of Alexandria almost verbatim in his dissertation Ilept Ut^rectft. 

2 Berl. Ed. demena Alexandrinua, Π, 117. 

« Migne, P. G., 8, 040 A. 
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the proof of an unknown thing is an evident assent. In the 
first instance irum^ was called an assent {συ^ιοαταθ€σίΐζ). 
Here PBOOF (airoh&^vi) is called assent (συγιεατα^βσ*?). 
Thus we have the identification of irurn^ with a7ro&tft9. 
ΑτΓο&φ? (ατΓο-Ββικννμι β present) originally means pbbsen- 
TATION of a reality, and includes the meaning that some- 
thing which was not present (materially or mentally) is 
MADE PBESENT. Thus αίΓοΒ&ξίίζ is a proof in so far as it 
PRESENTS A BEALITY• If wc Consider in this light the 
identification τηστι^ =s αντγκαταθεσις = aTroSeifi^^ then irurn^ 
is to be understood as the poweb which makes a non- 

PBESENT BEALITY TO BE A PBESENT BEALITY. This 

BEPBESENTATION is produced by τηστι^^ as Clement ex- 
pressly states: irpoaTroBeucpwra: τίνος αντω &α T179 ttutt^h^ 
την ατΓοΒειξιν.^ 

The manner in which τηστι^: thus makes things to be 
PBESENT is plastically set forth in Stromata, II, 4. Clem- 
ent here distinguishes between the άπιστοι and the irurroi. 
The airuTToiy clinging to visible things, assert that those 
things alone exist which can be touched and handled, defin- 
ing σώμα and ονσια to be the same thing. Not so with the 
TT^jTot, those who love 7rt<rn9, "Lo, I make new things which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath the heart of 
man conceived" (Is. Ixiv, 4; 1 Cor. ii, 9). It is these 
things which the Christian sees through irurrK. ΤΙιστις 
creates in man a real means of perception : Κ^νω οψθαΧμω^ 
καινή ακοη^ καινή καρΒια^ οσα ορατά και ακουστά^ καταΧψττα 
&α Τ179 7Γίστ€α)9 kcu σνν^σ^ωζ^ πνευματικών \&^οντων^ άκουαν^ 
των^ Ίτραττοντων των του Ιίυριου μαθητών.^ Here we have as 
an illustration a wonderful contrast between both a mate- 
BIAL BEAUTY and a spiritual beauty, and the means 
of perceiving the two ; what we see with our material eyes, 
hear with our material ears, love with our material heart, is 
matebial beauty; besides these material senses which 

1 Migne, P. (?., 8, Θ40 A. > Ibid., 946 B. 
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ffuofromtee a material reality^ there are spiritual senses, replac- 
ing the material faculty in another realm of thought but 
guaranteeing the reality of the perceived olject — it is ττίστ*?. 
By ΐΓίστίΜ we possess a new eye, a new ear, and a new heart 
— new things become visible, bearable, perceptible. Hence, 
the conclusion must be : ΤΙιστι^ makes its objects as pbbsekt 
to us as the material senses do their objects. Ilurrt? pre- 
sents realities as truly as our material senses do, or τηοην; 
gives the same OUARANTEE for the reality of its objects 
as do the material senses. 

2. Jlpokri^i^. Clement not only borrows ττροΚψ^νξ from 
Epicurus (who also defined irurri^ as a 'ττροΧηψις^ but also 
quotes his definition of the term : €πιβο\ηρ eiri, τι epaye;, και. 
em την €νατ/η τον ττρα'γματο^ emvoiav•^ This is the classical 
passage. It means " the throwing oneself toward the very 
BEAL and toward the clearer understanding of a thing which 
is in BEALITY." This is a kind of anticipation or precon- 
ception of reality. Thus nobody can, as Clement then pro- 
ceeds to show, ^^ make a judicial inquiry, nobody can raise a 
question, nor even argue without this ττροΧηψι^Γ For some- 
thing must be taken for granted. It is of secondary importance 
for us to know that without being prepared for the accept- 
ance of the reality we are unable to do anything. But it is 
of primary importance for us to note that ντίστν; as a ττροΧψ 
ψι^ is the preparedn>e99 a priori to accept the reality^ and that 
this preparedness to accept is already the pbbception of thb 
BEAUTY. Thus •7Γ*στί9 becomes the bepbesentation of 

THE BBAUTY IN ADVANCE, the ANTICIPATION OF BEAUTY. 

Whence we conclude that for Clement ττιστις^ as a cvyKa- 
ταθ€σις^ is the BEPBESENTATION OF A BEAUTY, and, as a 
ΊτροΧηψι^^ it is the bepbesentation of the beauty by 
ANTICIPATION. We have here a combination of Tatian's 
ντΓοστασί? =s « anticipated possession" and Irenaeus' τηστις 
= " vivid representation of a reality." 

1 Migne, P. Q., 8, MS B. 
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After having obtained a clear idea of Clement's irum/^j it 
is of interest to us to know how he explains υιτοστασι^ which 
is identified with 7Γ*στ*9 in Heb. xi, 1. I have found two 
usages of ντΓοστασ^? in the writings of Clement : (a) in the 
participial form (υιτοσταντος^^ as the emphasis op bkaltty 
IN CONTBAST TO non-BBAIjITY ; (δ) ντΓοστασκ^ as the TITLB- 

DBED TO PBOPEBTY. 

In Stromata Y, 4, Clement maintains that the Greeks 
plagiarized from the Hebrews in their doctrines• Thus Plato 
is accused of having taught that the world was created. 
Whereupon Clement remarks that Plato here not only shows 
that the earth was created, but also points out that it was 
generated as a son by God, — when in a state of non-existence 
it derived its being from Him alone, -^—il? av €κ μόνον 
Ύ€Ρομ€Ρον και e/c μη οντος υττοσταντο^}' We have νττοσταντο^ 
clearly as a contrast to non-bbality (^μη οιπό9). Hence, 
νΊΓοσταντο^ must be an emphasis of beality. 

The use of χτποστασι^ξ in Stromata II, 18, is most inter- 
esting. Some have thought that here we have the first 
instance of υττοστασι^ as a term of distinction in the Trinity. 
In the words of Wilson,^ " here Clement seems to designate 
the Human Nature of Christ — as being the quartum quid 
in addition to the Three Persons of the Godhead." But 
that this interpretation is wholly a priori and a complete 
misunderstanding of Clement's terminology will be evident 
from the sequel. For in the text there is no indication 
whatsoever of either the Human Nature of Christ, or of a 
distinction in the Godhead. Such a curious interpretation 
of the text very probably is merely the projection of the idea 
that χβΊΓοστασυζ means person into the passage, and then the 
invention of the Human Nature of Christ to answer to the 
** fourth ν7Γοστασ*9," which the την του Κυρίου rerafynjv viro- 
στασιν of the text calls for. It is true that this passage 

iMigne, P. G,,9, 186 B. 

s The Writinga of Clement of Alexandria, Π, 66. 
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might have remained shrouded in darkness, had not the 
recent papyri studies brought to light an old but forgotten 
meaning of υττοστασι^ = title-deeds.^ 

In Stromata, II, 18, Clement speaks of Christian ethics, 
especially of the Christian virtues. He enumerates ex- 
pressly four virtues, — piety, liberality, justice, and human- 
ity. Several times in the chapter he speaks of the law that 
gave certain prescriptions for the exercise of virtues, e.^., 
from the "first fruits" the priests of the Old Law were to 
be maintained. Then passing to the Christian law he em- 
phasizes the idea that the Christian law is also hvmane^ — 

that HUMANITY IS COMBINED WITH THE CHBISTIAN VTB- 

TUES. The famous text where νίΓοστασι^ is used occurs in 
an illustration of this doctrine. Clement takes his analogy 
from horticulture. By the civil law, newly planted trees 
were to be nourished three years in succession, and no fruit 
was to be plucked till the fourth year ; this fruit was to be 
reserved to God as the fourth year's lawful tribute. Clement 
then applies these facts to Christian life. In the fourth 
year the virtues which are the fruit of wurri^ (piety, liber- 
ality, justice, and humanity) are consecrated to God (justice 
and humanity are connected), the fourth υιτοστασι^ of the 
Lord: Η τ€τρας των aperwv καθΐ€ρουται τω dew, η;9 τρίτης ηΒη 
μονής αννατΓΤουσης^ eiri την τον Ιίνρωυ τ€ταρτην imooTaaivJ^ 
The parallel expresses this idea : since the fruit of the fourth 
year is by law dedicated to God as firBUfruit^ so the four 
virtues are dedicated to God as (enri with the Ace. can here 
only express finality)^ the pottrth ΤτΓοστασ^ς of the Lord, 
or as the fourth year's lawful νττοστασις. According to the 
meaning of υποστασις in earlier documents and in Clement 

1 Of. Moulton, Eguptian Buhbiah Meaps^ 27 eq., after showing that Gren- 
fel and Hunt in their Papyri-studiee have given ns a new meaning for wo- 
aroffis^ says : ** In other words Uiis word may be translated title-deeds." 

ί Migne, P. O., 8, 1087 B. 

« Cf . Pape. 
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himself, the term could express the bbal possession, the 
BEALirr BELONQIKO TO THE LOBD• But the addition of 
the idea of the law in this instance suggests the only possible 
meaning to be that which we find also in the papyri, namely, 
the LAWFUL PROPERTY, or the TiTLB-DBBD of the Lord, 
This TITLE-DEED, howcver, includes absolutely the reauty 
of the possession ; it emphasizes rather the legality, the law- 
fulness of the fact that this reality belongs to God• 

Finally, in the light of these two usages of the term uiro- 
στασ£9 can we reconstruct Clement's interpretation of eXiri- 
ζομ€νων virooTcuri^ of Heb. xi, 1 ? As already noted, Clement 
equated his definition of τηστι^ (the represektatiok or 
presentation op a spiritual reality) with Heb. xi, 1. 
Furthermore, the choice of Clement's interpretation of utto- 
oTcun^ έλ'τηζομοΗύν lies between the two meanings of the term 
νΊΓοστοσν: (as used by him), which senses, when taken in 
connection with our text, would yield : 1. irurn^ is the rep- 
resentation of the REALITY of things hoped for; 2. ιηστκ 
is the (lawful) title-deed for the reality of things hoped 
for. 

Whichever of the two meanings we accept, the sense of 
the two formulae is essentially the same. For whoever has 
τΓίστις^ has the reality of things hoped for, except that the 
second formula adds the interesting observation that the 
possessor of irurri^ is not only in possession of the reality 
of things hoped for, but that he is in possession lawfully, 
— that he has a right to this possession. We may here 
quote the words of Moulton: ^ " This word (νττοστασίί) may 
be translated title-deeds. Can we not see what depth of 
meaning that puts into the word ? ^ Faith is the title-deeds 
of things hoped for' — men and women who. received a 
promise from God counted that promise as being the title- 
deed to something they could not see yet, but which they 
were going to see some day." 

1 Qp. ett., 28. 
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Lastly, Clement's interpretation of έΚττιζομενων νττοστασι^ 
of Heb. xi, 1, either as (a) the bbpbesentation op the 

BEAUTY OF THINGS HOPED FOB, or (J) the TITLE-DEEDS TO 

THE BEAUTY OF THINGS HOPED FOB, Completes and illus- 
trates what we found to be the most common meaning of 
ντΓοστασίζ in the preceding writers, viz., the emphasis of 

BEAUTY IN CONTRAST TO NON-BEAUTY. 

With Obigen we enter the epochal field of Patristic lit- 
erature in which υττοστασι^ became the technical term for 
"Person" in the Christological and Trinitarian contro- 
yersies. It is not less important to the exegete than to the 
dogmatist to realize that in the process by which υττοστασις 
took on this technical meaning, the previous sense of the 
term (reality in contrast to norirreality) controlled the devel- 
opment. To the dogmatist it is important in so far as it 
gives the historical reason for the employment of ι/ττοστασι? 
as a term of distinction in the Trinity, and to the exegete 
it is interesting to see how the basic meaning of νττοστασις^ 
elsewhere maintained, in these controversies controls the 
development of the term as " Person." Accordingly, within 
the limits of this interest to the exegete the meaning of 
ντΓοστασ^? in the Christological and Trinitarian controversies 
is pertinent to the exegesis of Heb. xi, 1. 

As far as I can ascertain, Origen is the first writer to use 
υποσταοΊ^ as a term of distinction in the Godhead. In the 
words of Bigg,^ "the word for Person in Origen is com- 
monly Hypostasis." The constant use of νττοστασις to ex- 
press the Personal distinction of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost occurs in the first three chapters of Origen's 
De Principiis. In De Princip,^ I, 2, the Son is called the 
Wisdom of God. But lest some think that this Wisdom is 
a mere quality of the Father, he remarks, De Princip.^ I, 2, 
2, ^ Let no one imagine that we mean anything inmbstanti- 
vum^ when we call Him the Wisdom of God." We could 

1 Qp. est, 108 sq. ^ Migne, P. Q., 11, ISO B. 
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translate simply : ^Let no one imagine that we mean any- 
thing unreal,'^^ But he continues, ^^If then it is righdy 
understood, the Only-Begotten Son of God is the Wisdom 
hypostatically existing (substantialiter)."^ What we must 
conclude from these two instances, although they are pre- 
served only in a Latin translation, is that Origen considers 
υίΓοστασι^ (=χ substantia} as the emphasis of the bbal, 
INDIVIDUAL, or PERSONAL EXISTENCE. Where he uses it as 
an expression for the Personality he indirectly includes the 
emphasis of the beality, since the beality is the conditio 
sine qtui non for the Personality. 

Origen also uses υττοστασι^ in the sense of guabanteb, 
which shows that although the term was used by him so 
largely in the sense of Person, still it retained its previous 
meaning. In Contr, Cd.^ YI, 56, he says that God may send 
external evils for pedagogical reasons, as fathers chastise 
their children to bring about conversion. Thus, in the evils 
sent against Jerusalem the Jews had the υιτοστασις in these 
sufferings from the enemy for their being brought to repent- 
ance: Ύην ντΓοστασιν €χοντα €v τοί9 αττο των ΊΓθ\€μΛων 
7Γθΐ^οΐ9, ΐΓροσαΎομβνοις αντοι^ €*9 €ΐηστροφην? Here νΊτοστασι^ 
clearly means the gitabantbe of a putxtbe beality, 
which in our case is bepentance. 

Whence we may conclude that in the general use of 
the term νττοστασίί, Origen understands by it beality or 
ouabantee op a fittube beality, and even as the tech- 
nical term for pebson, the old meaning of the word, the 

EMPHASIS OF BEAUTY IN OONTBAST TO NON-BEALITY, is 

apparent. 

Origen also quotes Heb. xi, 1 in his Oommenbary on the 
Epi«tle to the Romans. Unfortunately, this is preserved to 
us only in a Latin translation by Rufinus. It is not a strict 
exegesis of our text, and under ordinary circumstances it 
should be passed over with the aforesaid observation, were 

1 Migne, P. Q., 11, ISO C. > Berl. Ed. Origm^ Π, 127. 
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it not for the fact that from the context it seems to favor an 
interpretation of έΚΐΓίζομακύν νιτοστασι^ which is followed by 
later writers, namely, the foundation of things hoped 
FOB. In discussing the plight of Abraham, when in his 
old age he was promised a son, Origen remarks that from 
the natural point of view the patriarch could only despair. 
But on considering the promises of God, hope sprang up in 
him and he beueyed. It is in connection with this state- 
ment, viz., that as in Abraham's case so in all others hope 
is inseparably connected with Faith, Heb. xi, 1 is quoted: 
Apostolus coniungit et spem, sciens fidei spem insepara- 
biliter cohaerere, sciens et in Epistola ad Hebraeos idem 
docet dicens: est autem fides spebandabijm beritm sub- 
stantia, INDICIUM NON APPARENTIUM.^ Further on our 
author shows how faith, hope, and charity are connected: 
Et puto quod prima salutis initia, et ipsa fundamenta 
FIDES est ; profectus vero et augmenta aedificii spes est ; 
perfectio autem et culmen totius operis chabitas.^ From 
this evidence it would not be legitimate to conclude that 
Origen understood έΚτηζομ^ενων viro<rrcuri^ of Heb. xi, 1 to 
be the foundation of things hoped fob, which is the 
interpretation of our text found in later writers and cham- 
pioned (as the chief meaning of the term ι/ττοστασί?) by 
no less a theologian than Stentrup.^ I cannot accept this 
explanation of Origen's interpretation for the following 
reasons : 

1. Origen is comparing faith, hope, and chabity by 
an analogy. The analogy is between the general doctrine 
of salvation and an edifice in which faith is compared to 
the FOUNDATION (Et puto quod firma salutis initia, et ipsa 

• 

1 Migne, P. G., 14, 980 C. 

s Migne, P. G., 14, 081 A. 

• F. Stentarup, Zum Begriffder Hppostaae (Zk. Th. I (1877)), p. 78, " Wir 
dtkifen fur auagemacht annehmen . . . daes sie (ντοστΜΊΐ = Fundament) 
die nnpitlngliche ist, und die gewuhnliohe war." 
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FUNDAHENTA FIDES est) ; HOPE to the added parts of the 
structure (profectus vero et augmenta aedificii spes est); 
and CHARITY to the finished product (perfectio autem et 
culmen totiu^ operiM GHABITAS)• So in applying this con- 
nection between fides and spes to Heb• xi, 1 (for Origen 
used our text to show that faith and hope are inseparably 
connected) one could say only at most that faith is like a 
FOUNDATION for things hoped fob, because the statement 
of the connection between faith and hope is only an 
analogy• 

2. Foundation is not the ordinary meaning of sub- 
stantia (ντΓοστοσ*?) in the writings of Origen. We have 
found that our author employs υττοοΎοσις to express the 

EMPHASIS OF BEAUTY IN CONTBAST TO NON-BEALITY, and 

also in the technical sense of pebson. 

8. The notion that νπΌστασι^ means " foundation " is 
based on the false popular philology that derives the term 
quite correctly from verb νφισταναι^ but then assigns to it 
an incorrect meaning. Hatch ^ has shown that the term is 
derived from υφιστανοΛ and expresses emphatic existence or 
reality. 

Hence, we conclude that Origen did not give a strict in- 
terpretation of Heb. xi, 1 in this passage. He used our 
text merely to show from Scripture that faith and hope 
are inseparably connected. 

As a disciple of Origen, and later as head of the Cate- 
chetical School and Bishop of Alexandria, DiONYSius is 
interesting for the current notion of υττοστασί?, not because 
he has left us an exegesis of our text, but rather in this that 
he introduced into the Trinitarian and Christological con- 
troversies the preceding meaning of the term (an emphasis 
OF BEAUTY IN CONTBAST TO non-beauty) by Verbally 

1 Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideaa and Usages upon the Christian 
Ohurchf p. 276: **The term Hypostaaie is the conjugate of the verb 
υφίσταροι, which had come into use ae a more emphatic form than camu.** 
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contrasting ιητοστασι^ with αιηττΓοστατον. In his Epist. ad 
Paid. Samosat^ our author says that the Word, Wisdom, 
and Form of God are not the word, wisdom, and form of 
man. The former have an individtjal existence : Dei 
autem forma, Yerbum ipsius et sapientia Filius Dei et 
Deus idem ipse confidendus est.^ Whereas this is not true 
of man — his word, wisdom, power, and form are irundlsis" 
tentiales partes of his make-up: yerbum enim hominis et 
sapientia et virtus et forma irunibsistentiales partes unius 
hominis aspiciuntur.^ Here " insubsistentiales " (αια/ττο- 
στατα) ^ means a quality not having individual exist- 
ence. Whence we see that for Dionysius υττοστασις is 
characterized by an emphasis of individital existence 
in contrast to non-individital existence, or by a beauty 
IN its completeness. 

Although A LEX ANDES, the Bishop of Alexandria, did not 
leave us an exegesis of Heb• xi, 1, still his characterization 
of the essence of the term νίΓοστασι^ must be noted. In his 
Letter to the Bishops of the Arian Blasphemy (preserved 
by Theodoret), Alexander first notes that the Father and 
the Son are two inseparably existing beauties, αχώριστα 
ττρατγματα δνο.* Then he goes on to say that the Word can- 
not be included in the things which were made out of noth- 
ing, as John proved when he said, " All things were made 
by Him " (John i, 8). For John showed the proper mode 
of His ντΓοστασις when he said, *' In the beginning was the 
Word, etc.": Την yap iSioTpowov αυτόν υττοατασιν €Βη\ωσ€Ρ 
βιττων • Ερ αρχή ην ο A.oyofi^ και, ο Aoyo^ ην irpo^ τον %eovJ^ 

What is the meaning of υττοστασ*? here ? The sense may 
be given in three propositions : 

1 Migne» P. (?., 28, 1562 D. 

^Petayiiie has preserved or reconstructed the Greek text: Αογοι yap 
αρθρωτού^ και σοφία jcoi dvya/uf , icat μορφή ανυιτοστατα μέρη του eiOt ανθρω^ 
WOV θ€ωρ«ίταί, Cf. De Trinit,, Lib. IV, c. 8, p. 196. 

^Migne, P. G., 82, 893B. * Rid. 
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1. ΤτΓοστασ^ς is something which can be predicated of a 

ΊΤρα^μα^ e.e., of a REALLY BXI8TING THING. 

2. The ντΓοστασι^ of the Son demands that He be distin- 
guished from all created things. Therefore, the Son's νττο- 
στασις is from one point of view characterized by eternal 

PREi^XISTENGE. 

8. The MANNER OF THIS ETERNAL PRE^XISTENOE is 

described as the proper manner of the Son's νττοστασι^^ 
i.e., €v αμχη ην and ην προς τον Oeov. These modes of ex- 
isting in His PREEXI8TENCE explain how He was, t.e., 

His INDIVIDUAL AND PREEXISTING REALITY, HiS DIVINB 

PERSONALITY. INDIVIDUALITY and preMixistence con- 
cern the ιΒιοτροτΓος^ whereas νττοστασις must mean reality 
or PERSONALITY. Notc how INDIVIDUALITY, i.e., complete- 
ness, is again connected with the notion of reality. 

Like Dionysius and Alexander before him, Athanasius 
has not left us an interpretation of Heb. xi, 1 ; still, as he 
was the center of the Christological and Trinitarian contro- 
versies which gave rise to the new meaning of υττοστασ^?, his 
notion of the term must be noted, especially since he practi- 
cally abandoned the technical sense of the term and often 
returned to the older sense of νττοστασ^ς as the emphasis of 
etvai. In his letter Ad AfroB. 4, Athanasius decisively 
identifies υττοστασις with ονσια and explains them both as 
the emphatic REALITY: Η Be νττοστασι,ς ονσια earc^ kcu 
δ' ovhev cCKKo σημαινομενον €%€t η αυτό το ονΛ This shows 
clearly that χητοστασις means nothing else than the το ov = 
the REALITY. Then, as if this were not clear enough, Atha- 
nasius identifies both υττοστασις and ονσια with νττεφξις in a 
reference to Jeremias.^ This makes it unmistakably clear 
that ντΓοστασις is REALITY, since νπαρξις ^ is the ORIGINALLY 
EXISTING REALITY, an EMPHASIS of the το ov. 

1 Migne, P. β., 26, 1086 Β. « Ibid. 

> Cf . Schmnacher, Chriatua in Seiner Prdexiatenz und JTenoee, na4^ 
PhU., 2, 5-8. 
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As Defender of the Faith, Athanasius, in the words of 
Gregory Nazianzus, took the practical attitude, ^^ getting at 
the meaning behind the terms used." ^ A practical instance 
of this attitude, and at the same time a most remarkable 
example of the meaning of υιτοστασι^ in the theological con- 
troversies, is the trial of the two parties (one held for rpen^ 
νΐΓθστασ€ΐ^ in the Trinity and the other for μια υττοστασυζ) 
just before the Council of Alexandria. Those who main- 
tained that there were τρ€ΐ^ χητοστασβι^ in the Trinity were 
asked whether they understood it like the Arians in the 
sense of three diverse substances, as gold, silver, and brass, 
or like the older heretics, as three gods. They answered 
that they never even imagined such queer things. And when 
asked, ^^ In what sense, then, do you use such expressions ? " 
they answered, "Because we believe in the Holy Trinity, 
not as a Trinity in name only, but in truth and reality^ — 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost tbuly and really ex- 
ISTINQ : Ata TO €t9 a^iav TpiaBa irurreueiv^ ουκ ονόματι Ύρΐ' 
οΒα μονον^ αλλ' αΧηθω^ ουσαν και νφ€στωσαν^ Tlarepa 
τ€ άΚηθύος οντά κολ υφ€στωτα^ και Ύιον αΧηθω^ ενονσιον οντά 
κοΛ νφ€στωτα^ και ΤΙνευμα ayiov νφβστως και υτταρχον οιΒαμενΓ ^ 
Here the old notion of νττοστασι^ as beality is put in strik- 
ing relief. Τττοστασι^ is used for a TRUE ItBALiTY (Τφβ- 
σπϋκται/), since the Father, Son^ and Holy Ghost each have 

a TBIJE REALITY, which TRUE REALITY in itS EXISTENCE 

is expressed by forms derived from νφισταναι (the stem for 
ι/τΓοστασί? = EMPHATIC EXISTENCE).* Hence, we conclude 
that Athanasius is a strong witness for the old meaning of 
ντΓοστα,σι^ as the EMPHASIS of the REAL. 

Although EusEBiiJS has not written an interpretation 
of Heb. xi, 1, stiU we cannot leave entirely unnoticed his 
remarkable witness to the usage of νττοστασι^ in the sense 

1 Cf. Gregory Nazianzus, In Laudem Ath.,, 86 ; Migne, P. (?., 86, 1126 B. 
«Migne, P. ί?.,2β, 801B. 
» Cf. Hatch, Op, cU., p. 276. 
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of REALITY in contrast to non-reality (^ανυττοστατον). In 
C(m9tantine*9 Oration to the Saints^ 6, Eusebius says that 
in the face of the most harmonious order observable in 
nature chance has no meaning. For he asks, ^^ Shall we dare 
to say that all things happen by chance (αχηοματον)^ though 
we be unable to show by what shape or form this chance is 
characterized : as it is a thing which has no νΊτοστασι^ either 
in the intellect or in sense perception — a thing which rings 
in the ears as an empty sound : υττοστασιν ονΒ€μιαρ €χρν οντ€ 
vo€poK οντ αισθητωζ^ μόνον £* οτι ηχοζ ονόματος ανυττοστατον 
irepi τα ωτα βομβ€ΐ.'*^^ Chance has, therefore; neither a men- 
tal nor a visible ι/ττοστασ*?, which can here mean only " no 
mental nor visible reality," it is only an empty word, a 
word which in itself has no reality (αΜ^τοστατορ). We 
see here the word χητοστασι^ clearly used to emphasize 
REALITY in striking contrast to its negation, non-reality 
(ανυτΓοστατον) . 

Besides gfiving an exegesis of our text, Cyril op Jerusa- 
lem applies the old sense of νποστασις as the emphasis of 
REALITY IN CONTRAST TO NON-REALITY to the Trinitarian 
problem. In Cat. XI, 10, he says that the Father begot the 
Son, not as among men mind begets word. For mind is 
substantially existent in us ; the word when spoken is dis- 
persed into the air and comes to an end. But we know the 
Christ to have been begotten not as a word pronounced, but 
as a Word existing (ενυττοστατος^ and living; not spoken by 
the lips and dispersed into the air, but ev υττοστασα begot- 
ten of the Father eternally and ineffably : H/iet9 Se οιΒαμεν 
τον "Κριστον 'γεννηθέντα \oyov ου προφορικον^ α\\α \oyov 
ενντΓοστατον και ζωντα' ου χειΧεσι ΧαΧηθεντα kcu Βιαχν- 
θεντα^ αλλ' εκ ΤΙατρος αιΒίωζ και ανέκφραστων^ και εν νητο- 
στασει ^εννηθεντα.^ Although υττοστασις is used here in 
the sense of person, the original meaning (reality in con- 
trast to non-reality) is still clearly evident. For in con- 
^ BerL Ed., Eusebius^ 1, 161. > Migne, P. O., 33, 701 B. 
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trast to the ανυττοστατος \oyo9 pronounced by human lips, 
which loses its reality by being dispersed into the air, the 
Eternal Word is called the €ρνποστατος A0709, the Word 
BEALLY EXISTING and retaining beality. 

As the text for his Lecture on ττ^στ*?, Cyril chooses Heb. 
xi, 1. Although this lecture is not a strict exegesis of our 
text, yet both έΚιτίζομενων νττοστασ*? and eXeyxo^ ov βλειτο- 
μ€νων receive a general elucidation. In CaU V, 8, Cyril 
enumerates what, it must be remarked, are the classical 
examples of ttutti^ throughout the Patristic literature.^ 

1. By Triaris the laws of marriage yoke those who have 
lived as strangers ; and by reason of πιστι^ in marriage con- 
tracts a stranger is made partner of a stranger's person and 
possessions. 

2. By 7Γ£στ£9, also, husbandry is sustained, iriarei και 7€ωρ- 
yta συνίσταται.^ For he who does not believe that he shall 
receive a harvest endures not the toil. 

3. By ΊΓίστνξ seafaring men trusting to the thinnest plank 
exchange the moit solid element, the land, for the restless 
motion of the waves, committinff themselves to unevident hopes 
(α8η\οΐ9 eavTov^ eiriSiSovTe: έΚττισι) * and carrying with them 
a ΐΓίστι^ more sure than any anchor. 

In the first instance, τηστνξ seems to have a meaning which 
we have already met with in Clement of Alexandria and in 
the papyri : title-deeds. For this ττιστι^ is the gtjaban- 
TEB for the beauty of the person and the possessions. In 
the second example, we have clearly the meaning anticipa- 
tion OF BEALITY. This anticipation gives the farmer the 

^ The following authors use the same examples of rc^-rif , which are simi- 
lar in cases to an identity of language : Origen, Contra CeL I, ; Rufinus, 
Com, on the AposUes^ Creed, 8 ; Augustine, De UtU. Credendi, chs. 1 and 
2 ; Amobius, Contr. Gentes, 2 ; Eusebius, Praqnir. JSvangel,, 1, 6, and XII, ' 
chs. 1, 2, 8 ; Chrysostom, Hom. I, In Tim, ; Theodoret, — transcribes Cyril 
of Jer. in De Owrandis Oraec, jffeetibus, Orat. I, De Fide; Gregory the 
Great, Dialog.,, lY, 2 ; John Damascene, Orthodox, Fid., IV, 11. 

s Migne, P. O., 83, 608 B. • Und. 
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courage to endure the hardships of his work. Tet in both 
of these cases "fiducia" would yield a suflSciently clear 
sense. But in the third example, beauty is emphasized. 
For here we have in αΒηλοις = " unevident " an element that 
we found before: '^what is not seen," "what is not pbbs- 
ENT " becomes visible and present. And we have in eiriSiSov- 
re: a trust which includes cbbtainty of the existence of the 
thing " not seen," which is still further explained as " surer 
than any anchor." 

Hence, we see that in both the Trinitarian problem and in 
his lecture on irurri^^ which has for its text Heb. xi, 1, Cyril 
understands by νποστασι^ an emphasis op reality in con- 
trast to NON-REALITY. Accordingly, his exegesis of our text 
should very probably be rendered : paith is the reality of 
things hoped for (the anticipation of the reality of future 
things), or, paith is that which makes real " things hoped 
for." 

The same emphasis of reality in contrast to non- 
reality, as the primary meaning of νττοστασ^?, is set 
forth by Basil in a special study of the term, (a) in its 
general usage, and (&) in its application to the Trinitarian 
problem. This is the theme of Epist. XXXVIII to his 
brother Gregory, a letter which the Council of Chalcedon 
read with reverence and instruction.^ Herein Basil points 
out the fundamental dijfference between χητοστασίΜ and ουσία 
to be this : What is common to numerically different sub- 
jects is ονσια^ and what is proper to each subject is υττοστασι^. 
Thus " man " is common to Paul, Timothy, and Sylvanus. 
Whatever indicates the ονσια of Paul may also be applied to 
the ουσία of Timothy and Sylvanus. What they have in 
common is the ονσια — "man." When one turns to the 
differentiating properties whereby Paul, Timothy, and Syl- 
vanus are distinguished one from another, we shall find that 
the definition by which each is known will no longer tally. 

1 Cownc, of Chalcedony Part m, c. 1. 
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That which is spoken of in a special or peculiar manner is 
indicated by the name Hypostasis : Ύοντο τοιννν φαμεν • To 
ιίιωζ \€ΐγομ€ΡθΡ τω τη^ νττοστασεως ΒηλουσθοΛ ρηματι, ^ Then 
by way of illustration, Basil suggests that if one were to say, 
*^ Man," the indefinite meaning of the word would strike a 
certain vague sense upon the ears. The nature is indicated, 
but the CONCRETE thing which really exists and which 
MANIFESTS REALITY under the name (man) is not pointed 
out. But this is the ι/ττοστασ*?, viz. , το Se νφεστως και Βηλον^ 
μα/ον ιΒκος νττο του ονόματος ιτραημα^ι that which manifests 
the ττρατ/μα is the reality under the mere name. Here the 

REALLY EXISTING THINQ (το νφεστως^ and the MANIFESTED 

REALITY (βηΧονμενον ιΒΐϋος νπο τον ονόματος ιτρα^μα^ are the 
two principal elements of υττοστα^σις. Then Basil continues, 
" Should one say * Paul,' he would point out the really ex- 
isting NATURE that goes by that name: Ο Be TlavXov ειττων, 
€Β€ίξ€ν €V τω Βη\ονμ€νω νττο τον ονόματος ττρα^γματι νφεστωσαν 
την φυσιν* Ύοντο ονν €<mv η ι/ττοστασί?."^ Here the REALLY 
EXISTING nature (νφεστωσαν την φνσιν) in the CONCRETE RE- 
ALITY, as it is manifested by the name Paul (^ev τω Βηλουμβνω 
ντΓΟ τον ονόματος ιτρα^ματι)^ is clearly pointed out. In both 
of these definitions of νττοστασις these two elements seem to 
be paramount: 

1. That which really exists (to Be νφ^στως of the 
first, and νφεστωσαν την φνσιν of the second definition). 

2. The concrete reality (ΒηΧονμενον ίΒιως νττο τον ονό- 
ματος ττρα^μα of the first, and ev τω ΒηΧονμενω νττο τον ονόμα- 
τος Ίτρα^ματι of the second definition). 

The first is clearly the element of reality in υττοστασις^ 
because both νφεστως and νφεστωσαν are forms of the stem 
νφιστανοΛ (EMPHATIC EXISTENCE = REALITY), which is also 
the stem from which νττοστασις is derived.^ The second is 
the BEAUTY (ττραγ/Αα) manifested directly by the name. 

1 Benedictine Ed., BaaU, ΙΠ, 1, 166 B. > Ibid, 

2 Ibid. < Cf. Hatch, Op. cU,, 276. 
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Basil then illustrates his definition of χητοστασι^ by appli- 
cation to the Trinitarian problem. He points out what the 
Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity have in common and 
what peculiar notes distinguish them hypostatically. The 
Infinite, the Uncreated, the Uncircumscribed are all qualities 
of their common ουσία. These they have in common, but 
only the Father has πατροτης ; only the Son has υιοτη<;^ and 
only the Holy Ghost has c/ewopevai^. The χητοστασι^; is seen 
in these Λιώματα of the Persons : Η Se υττοστασι^ ev τω iSuo• 
ματί της ττατροτητο^^ η ττγξ νιοτητο9<, η της α^ιαστικης 8νναμ€(&ς 
θ€ωρ€ΐταίΛ Now we come to the crucial point in the exposi- 
tion of the meaning of υττοστασις. " Merely to enumerate 
the different Persons is not sufficient," says Basil, " we must 
also confess each Person to have a natural existence in 
TRUE HYPOSTASIS: Ov ηαρ €ξαρκ€ΐ Βιαφορας ττροσωττων αττα- 
ριθμησασθαι^ αΧΧα γρη €καστον ττροσωττον ev υιτοστασβι 
αΧηθινη υιταργον ομο\ο*γ€ΐρ,^^^ Το deny that the ιΖιωμα has 
BEAii EXISTENCE was precisely the error of Sabellius, who 
admitted and indeed spoke of different Persons. But these 
Ίτροσωττα were αννττοστατα, — mere names to designate the 
various metamorphoses of God Who was indeed one in mat- 
ter: Έι7Γ€ΐ τον ye ανυττοστατον των ιτροσωττων αναπΚασμον 
ovBc ο Έ,αββΧΧιος τταρητησατο^ €ΐ7Γων τον αυτόν OeoVy eva τω 
υ7Γ0Κ€ΐμ€νω οντα^ ττρος τας €καστοτ€ τταρατητΓΤΟίΗτας XpeuK 
μεταμορφονμενον^ νυν μεν ως Τίατερα^ νυν Se ως Τιον^ νυν Se ως 
ΤΙνευμα ayiov SiaXeyeaOai.^ But to say that the Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity are ανυπόστατα is absurd (et μεν ουν aw- 
ΤΓοστατα Χβγουσιν τα ιτροσωπτα,, αυτοθεν εχα ο Χο^ος την ατο- 
ΊΓίαν)^^ because υττοστασις demands that the ιΒνωματα of the 
Blessed Trinity really exist. In fact, in De Spiritu 
Somcto^ XVIII, 4, Basil simply defines the υττοστασι,ς of the 
Holy Ghost as a τροττος της υτταρξεϋος^ a "mode of REAL 
existence." This is the conclusion of his argument wherein 

1 Benedictine Ed., BasU, m, Π, 467 E. > Ilnd. 

*Ib{d.,i6SA. 4 i&id, 467 E. 
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he describee the ιΒιωμα of the Holy Ghost to be the ^^ One 
Proceeding " from God as " breath from the mouth." By so 
explaining the matter, says Basil, the close relation is made 
plain, while the mode of ineffable existence is safe- 
guarded (του Se TpOTTOV τη^ νΐΓαρξ€ω^ άρρητου φνλασσομερον). 
As the sequel will show, τροττο^ της υτταρξ^ω^; will become one 
of the classical equivalents for the term νττοστασι^ in the 
Trinitarian controversy. 

In conclusion, we may say that in Basil's classic study of 
vTToarcuTi^j both in its general usage and in its application 
to the Trinitarian problem, the term primarily means the 

REAL existence IN CONTRAST TO NON-EXISTENCE. 

In the writings of Gregory of Nyssa we meet the most 
striking exegesis of έλπιζομερων υττοστασις, as the guaran- 
tee OF THE REALITY OF THINGS HOPED FOR. This note- 
Worthy interpretation occurs in Contra Eunomivm^ XII, 
where Gregory maintains that Christian ιτνστις is the νττο- 
στασις of ^^ things hoped for " and not of things known: Η Se 
των 'Κριστιανων τηστις^ ουγ^ ούτως. Ου yap των <γινωσκομ€νων^ 
άΚΚα των έΚτηζο μένων εστίν υττοστα^ις * το Se Βιακρατονμενον 
ουκ €\ΊΓΐζ€τ<η. Ο yap €χ€ΐ Tt9, φησι, τι kcu €Κ7η,ζ€ΐ ; ^ For a 
thing altogether under one's control (βιακρατονμενον) and 
which one has as his own (e^et), why hope for it? This 
suggests that έΚτη,ζομενα are in the nature of possessions^ 
though only in a limited sense. This is the function of 
τΓίστις^ — to make these limited possessions real and absolute 
by means of υττοστασις^ which Gregory next explains in the 
clearest exposition of the matter we have yet seen in the 
exegesis of our text : •* But that which escapes our compre- 
hension, πιστις makes our own (τ^μετβρον').^^ Then he adds 
the reason, — "By its own proper firmness guaranteeing 
(eyyimp^eva) that which is unseen": To & Sicuf>€vyov την 
κατανοησιν ημων^ ημ€τ€ρον η ττιστις iroiet^ Sia της ιΒιας 
β^βαιοτητος €yyυωμevη το μη φαινομενον,^ Thus by ττιστις 

1 Migne, P. β., 46, 941 C. « Ibid. 
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" hoped-for things " become our possessions (jiiuerepop) by 
guarantee* Jlurrvi by reason of its fixing things solidly in 
our mind (by some kind of presentation^ since they are also 

called μη φαΐνομ€Ρα) is the GUABANTEB OF THE UNSEEN 

REALTTY* In a word, τηστι^ is the guabantee op the 

REALITY OP THINGS HOPED FOR. 

This understanding of Gregory's interpretation of υττο- 
στασι^ as the GUARANTEE OF REAUTY is confirmed by 
another instance of his use of the term in connection with 
ΊΓίστι^ and €λ7Γ^9. The passage is found in Contra Mmomium^ 
I, where he speaks of hopes lacking reality (ανυττοσταταν 
€λ7Γ*&9), because they depend for their νποστασι^ on a fool- 
ish faith (τΓίστι^ ματαιχι)^ which in turn is based on the 
empty heretical teaching (jceuov κηρυ^^μΛ) that the Son is 
inferior to the Father : Οιπ'ωΐ' γαρ των τοιούτων^ μάταια μεν η 
7Γ4στ*9, K€vov δβ το κηρντγμα^ αννιτοσταται Be at eKiriZe;^ αι 
Βια τη^ ιηστ€ωζ την νττοστασιν βχονσι.^ If the Son is inferior 
to the Father, our hopes lack their true ι/ττοστασ*?, their 
true REALITY, since they are based on a foolish ττιστι^: ; 
whereas a true irurrt^ furnishes a true νττοστασίς and conse- 
quently the REALITY of the thing hoped for. Thus the 
contrast of a foolish ττιστις^ which makes the objects of hope 
unreal^ with the ejffect of the true ττιστι^^ which gives REAL- 
ITY to them, is put in emphatic relief. 

John Chrysostom improves on the exegesis of Gregory 
of Nyssa and all the preceding authors who understand 
νττοστασιν to mean primarily reality by pointing out that 
τΓίστιν through νττοστασιν, not only gives reality to " things 
hoped for," but is also their ονσια. It is of some inter- 
est to remark, in passing, that Chrysostom links the two 
parts of Heb. xi, 1, βΚττιζομενων νττοστασιν and έΚε^χον ov 
βλ€ττομ€νων^ making the second explanatory and confirma- 
tory of the first. In Homil, XXI, 2, on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Chrysostom interprets €\ττιζομ€νων νττοστασιν, 

1 Migne, P. G., 46, 340 B. 
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showing that it is the office of ιηστίς to see things not seen 
visibly by the senses in such a way as to make things ^^ not 
seen " as real as those that are seen. For just as it is im- 
possible to disbelieve in things seen, so no one can be said to 
have irum^y unless he is as fully assured with respect to 
things invisible as he is to things visible. And the reason 
for this is that irurri^ gives νττοστασι^ to objects of hope, 
which seem to be unheal (ανι/ττοστατα), or rather does 
not give them υττοστασι^^ but is their very being : Ewct&y 
ffap τα €V eXirihi ανυττοστατα eivac SoKec^ η τηστι^ 
υίΓοστασι,ν αντοι^ χαριζ€ται• μα\\ον Scy ου χαριζ€ται^ 
αλλ* αντο €στιν ουσία αντωνΛ This is a most striking 
explanation. Chrysostom even insists that we should give 
things of Faith, which are invisible, a greater assurance than 
we give to visible things. And this is the reason, — irurrt^i 
gives REALITY (ντΓοστασι?) to these objects of hope which 
seem unreal (^ανυττοστατα ecvat So/cet), or better, irum^ is 
their very being (οι;σ*α). 

Then Chrysostom illustrates his exegesis by the example 
of our resurrection at the last day, which has not yet 
come, nor does it exist in reality (ev υ7Γοστασ€*), but 
hope makes it really exist in our souls : Oiov^ η ava- 
στα,σι^ ου irapa^eyovep^ οι/δβ €στιν ev υττοστασα^ αλλ' η eXiri^ 
νφιστησιρ αυτήν εν τη ημετέρα ψυχη.^ The resurrection at 
the last day, of course, does not yet exist in reality (ουδβ 
eoTiv €v ν7Γοστασ€*), but eXiri^ causes the resurrection to be 
REAL (υφιστησιν) in our souls. This clearly shows that 
τΓίστι^ through υττοστασι^ does not make " things hoped for " 
REAL objectively y but rather real m/tijectively. Just as our 
resurrection at the last day has not yet occurred, nor 
exists in reality, so objects of hope are things of the 
future, and do not really exist yet, as seen in the ordi- 
nary way, but nevertheless they do really exist after the 
manner in which ττίστις causes them to exist in the soul, 

1 Chryaoatomy Vol. 22, S22. > Ibid. 
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viz., by gfiving them ovaui in the soul. In a word, ττιστί^ is 
the BBPBESENTATiON of a FUTURE REALITY in the soul, 
which is as real to us as the visible universe. 

Cyril op Alexandria in his interpretation of our text 
insists upon one point, viz., whatever is the object of hope 
or of Faith must be free from all questioning. In his Oomr 
m£Wtary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. xi, 1), he 
says : " Whatever has been received by Trtcrrt?, ought to be 
beyond curious meddlesomeness, and to overbold investiga- 
tion it ought not to be even the subject of question. For 
whatever is yet questioned (το ζητουμενον^ is not ττιστι^. For 
anything which is suiject to testing^ how can it stUl be be- 
lieved? To γ€ μην irurreL• TrapaSe^Oev αποΧντΓραημονητον 
eivoA χρη^ αλλ' ov θρασυτ€ρ<α^ ωσττβρ €κβασανίζ€ΐν epevvai^. 
ΤΙιστι^ yap ουκ en το ζητονμβνον. Το yap τοί βα- 
σανιζομ€νον ττως eri ττετηστενται;^^^ In this passage the 
object of iruTTi^ is described as that which is free from 

all QUESTIONING (ζητονμβΡΟν) and TESTING (βασανιζομβνον),^ 

These expressions sound natural, if they are used for visibly 
evident realities, which we can perceive through our senses. 
It is surprising that they are used for the invisible objects 
of ΐΓίστις and ekiri^ . The force of the expression is strik- 
ing : By 7Γ*στ*9 and ekiri^ their respective objects become as 
evident and real as visibly evident realities in ordinary life• 
They do not make and produce these realities, but they 
represent them as evident realities to those who have ttuttv; 
or €λ7Γ49. Hence, ttuttl^ and eXin^ are the means that pre- 
sent to us realities, otherwise unknown to us. Cyril con- 
firms this interpretation by further comparing ιτιστι^ and €λ- 
τΓί?, saying that if έΚτη^ξ is " seeing things without question," 
then surely it ought to be true of τηστι^;, "which is alto- 
gether free from test": Ovrrep yap τροττον βλττι? βΧεττο/ιερη 
αζητητον^ ττιστίζ ουκ αν €ίη κατά τον ίσον eXiriBi Xoyov ; το 
yap 7Γίστ€ΐ τ€τιμημ€νον βάσανου τταντως €Χ€υθ€ρον? 
1 Migne, Ρ. G., 74, 989 C. « Ibid. » Ibid^ 989 D. 
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This understanding of CyTil's interpretation is confirmed 
by Cyril's notion of ι/ττοστασι? as reality, expressed in 
his Commentary on St. John, Lib. V, c. 5. Here, speak- 
ing of the Son of God as the Word and Wisdom of the 
Father spoken in Him, Cyril says that the Word is not 
αΐΊ/τΓοστατο?, as the human word, but living and having 
its own EXISTENCE (ντταρξίν) in the Father and with the 
Father : Kat cTrenrep earcv ουκ αννττοστατοζ ωσττζρ ο 
ανθροηη,νο^, αλλ' ενουσιος τ€ και, ζων ωζ iSiap €χων ev ΤΙατρι 
και μετά ΤΙατρος την THAPSlN.i In this context υττοστασί^ 
means even more than reality. The human word is cer- 
tainly real to some extent. But it has not the iBiav ντταρξιν. 
Thus νίΓοστασι^ supposes a complete, individual, and perfect 
reality. So we conclude that €\7Γΐζομ€νων υττοστασις, for 
Cyril, meant the perfect beauty op things hoped for, or 

THAT WHICH CAUSES THINGS OP HOPE TO BE PEBPECTLY 
AND COMPLETELY BEAL. 

As an interpreter of our text, Theodobe op Mopstj- 
ESTIA is of no value, since he merely gives the author's reason 
for discussing irurrt^ in this Epistle. Yet this reason is of 
some interest to us, as it seems to foreshadow at least vaguely 
a later exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, viz., confidence in Christ, 
which justifies in opposition to justification by works. The 
reason assigned for a special treatment of ττιστι^ is that the 
Hebrews had a false idea of justification. Their doctrine 
was that men were justified by works, whereas ττιστι^ was 
given as the cause of justification by the Christians who were 
wont to say : '' Even if bound by a thousand evils, one be- 
lieving his lot to be alone with Christ (ττιστβυσας μόνον 
'Κριστω σνντομον') receives delivery from all sins, being made 
worthy of justification through Him : Τούτο Xeyovre;, ore καν 
μνριουξ Tt9 €ν€χηταί κακου;^ ττιστευσαζ μόνον βριστώ συντομον 
ατταντων δβχβταί την αιτοΧΚα^^ην, τη^ ιταρ αντου Βικαιωσ€ως 
αξιουμβνος.^^ ^ It is hard to say just what Theodore meant. 

1 Migne, P. G., 73, 844 Β. » Ibid., 66, 966 Β. 
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But the use of the term ττ^στβυσοί (trusting), for the expla- 
nation of TTum^ (in the sense that those who have irurrv: shall 
find delivery from all sins), seems to point to the meaning 
fiduda for υιτοστασι^. We shall find this exceptional and 
remarkable notion very late again in the Middle Ages. 

In his interpretation of our text Theodobet sums up the 
exegesis of Clement of Alexandria and John Chrysostom. 
Like Clement, Theodoret wrote a special treatise on faith. 
Pro. Our. Chraec. I, Jlepi, HiareoK^ and from the same point 
of view, viz., that πιστι^ is approved by classical Greek antiq- 
uity. HiB dependence on Clement in the general treatment 
of the theme, in the quotations cited, and in definitions for- 
mulated, amounts, in cases, to an identity of language. And 
what is most important is that he accepts just that definition 
of iritrn^ which Clement gives as an equation of Heb. xi, 1.^ 

Theodoret's words on Heb. xi, 1, in his Oommentart/ on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews are as follows : Those things which 
we do not see (by the senses), we see by means of τηστι,ς ; 
and for the viewing of things hoped for, πιστις becomes for 

us an BYE SHOWING AS REALLY EXISTING (ω9 νφβστωτά) 

things which have not as yet happened : Τα yap ονχ ορωμ€Ρα 
Bia ταύτης ορωμεν^ και ττρο^ την των έλιτιζομενων θ€ωριαν ΟΦ- 
θλΛΜΟΣ ημιν yiveraiy κολ BeiKwaiv Ω2 ΤΦΕΣΤΩΤΑ τα μηΒβττω 
η€^€νημ€να.'^ In " things hoped for," ττίστις becomes for us 
an EYE seeing as realities (ως νφβστωτα') things which 
have not yet happened. In other words, νίΓοστασις is the 
factor that represents to us realities otherwise unknown. 
It is the representation of reality. Our author becomes even 
more expressive in Biog. I, where he thus answers the ques- 
tion: Is there a difference between νττοστασις and ovata?: 
Η T€ yap ονσια το ov σημαιν€ΐ^ και το υφ^στος η χητοστοΑτνζ.^ 

1 Ιη Pro, Cur, Oraec, Ι, Theodoret thus defines xt^rij : Koro ie row ημβ- 
T€pop "Koyop viffTis €σηρ €Kovffu>s τηί ψυχηί σ\ι^καταθ€σί%, Migne, P. (?., 83, 
816 A. 

t Migne, P. G,, 82, 767 A. » Ibid., 88, 83 B. 
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Τφ€στος is emphatic REALITY. Hence, for Theodoret, νττο- 
στασι^ is the EMPHASIS of REALITY. ΙΙίστι^ is that which 
causes "things hoped for" to be perfectly beal. But as 
" things hoped for " are also invisible, they must be repre- 
sented to us by something analogous to the eye, if we are to 
see them. Theodoret, like Clement of Alexandria, uses the 
picture of the "spiritual eye" which represents "things 
hoped for" to the mind as beauties. In a word, irurn^ 
presents a beality in its proper sphere, as our senses present 
BEAUTIES in their sphere. 

Then, like Chrysostom, Theodoret illustrates his exegesis 
of our text by the example of the resurrection of the body 
at the last day. ΊΙιστι^ paints for us beforehand the resur- 
rection of all those now lying in their graves, and makes 
VISIBLE the immortality of bodily dust : Ύων ν€κρων απάντων 
€P τοις ταφοις €τι κ€ΐμ€νων^ η iriaris ημιν ττροζω'γραφ^ 
την αναστασιν^ και της κον€ωζ των σωμάτων την αθανασιαν 
7Γαρασκ€ναζ€ΐ φανταζ^σθοΛ.^ The resurrection is brought 
into our mind by the anticipating bepbesentation-wobk 
of ΊΓίστίς (ττροζωτγραφβι)^ as a PUTUBE BEAUTY already seen 
(φανταζ€σθαι), ΤΙωτις causes this object of hope, the resur- 
rection, which has not yet occurred, TO exist beally fob 
Tjs BY anticipation. 

Thus, for Theodoret, πιστις (as €Χιηζομ€νων νττοστασις) 
means that faith is the (spiritually) visible beauty of 
things which have not yet happened, the anticipation of a 

FUTXJBE BEAUTY. 

The traditional meaning of υττοστασις as the emphasis 
op beauty in contbast to non-beauty is very pithily 
set forth by Leontiijs op Byzantium in De Sectis^ actio VII. 
Here the author gives two definitions to both υττοστασις and 
ανυτΓοστατον. Ύττοστασις means either (a) simple existence 
— TO αττλως ov,^ or (J) existence per se as an individual — 
TO καβ^ eavTo ov.^ Here we see that a thing which is ewTro- 
1 Migne, P. 6., 82, 767 Β. > Ibid., 86, 1240 D. t Rid. 
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στατος (ι/τΓοστασ*?), is fundamentally connected with the 
idea of existing beauty, either as that which simply 
EXISTS or that which exists pee sb as an individijal. 

ΑνυτΓοστατον also has a twofold meaning, Αλλα kcu to aw- 
τΓοστατον Sittov:^ (a) TTiat which exists in no way^ as the 
fabulous goat-stag or the centaur, Xp^ercu, ηαρ αννιτοστατον^ 
και το μηΒαμως ον^ ωζ τρα*γ€Χαφος κ<α ιτητοκενταυρος ; ^ (ό) ΊΤκχέ 
which has not it% own ι/ττοστασ*?, but has υττοστα^η^ in another 
thing, or that which per %e does NOT exist: Aeyera^ irakiv 
ανυτΓοστατον, ου το μη ον μεν, το εχρν & ev €Τ€ρω την υττοστα- 
σιν, και μη καθ* eavTo νφισταμενον,^ It could hardly be shown 
with more clarity that ανιητοστατον is predicated of some- 
thing that lacks beal existence, either no existence at 

ALL, or AN IMPEBPECT EXISTENCE IN SOMETHING ELSE. 

In this citation Leontius unmistakably witnesses to the 
interpretation of υττοστασις as BEAL existence in verbal 
contrast to ανυττοστατον, that which lacks pbopeb existence, 

OB IS ALTOGETHEB FICTITIOUS. 

With even more precision than Leontius of Byzantium, 
Maximus Mabtyb defines χητοστασις in terms of existence, 
as TO eivai and ντταρξι^ (the emphasis of eivai). In Dialog. 
I, 2, Maximus distinguishes between νττοστασι^ and ονσια in 
terms of existence: H μεν yap νττοστασις το eivai ση- 
μαίνει' η Be θεοτης το τι ειναιΛ Here are the Trinitarian 
terms: 

To είναι signifies "quis est." 

To TL είναι signifies " quid est." 

ΤτΓοστασί? means the reality of perfect individual exist- 
ence. We have here νττοστασις completely in the atmosphere 
of the Trinitarian terminology. But the original meaning is 
still evident: the θεοτης signifies the essence, and υττοστασις 
means the individually existing thing. 

1 Migne, P. G., 86, 1240 D. » Ibid. 

2 Ibid. < Migne, P. β., 28, 1120 A. 
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As Theodoret summarized in his interpretation of our 
text both the exegesis of Clement of Alexandria and John 
Chrysostom, so John Damascene has summarized the com- 
mon Patristic notion of υττοστασ^, and applied the same briefly 
in the explanation of €Κ'ΐηζομ€νων υττοστασίς. Chapter 42 of 
the Damascene's Dialectica is entitled Hepc Ύ'ΠΌστασ€ώ^. 
Here the author distinguishes two senses in which ι/τΓοστασί? 
has been used: (a) Simple existence, ιτοτε μεν την αττΧως 
ντταρξιν καθ* ο σημαινομενον ταυτον €στιν ουσία και νιτοσ- 
τασί<ζ.^ The fact that ι/ττοστασ^ and ουσία have ιπταρξις in 
common, no doubt explains why they have been so often 
identified; (δ) iNDivrDUAL and emphatic existence; 
Ποτ€ Se την καθ* αυτό και ιΒωσυστατην ιηταρξιν. Κα^ ο 
σημαινομ€νον το ατομον ΒηΧοι, τω αριθμώ Βιαφερον, ηΎουν τον 
Uerpov και ΤΙαυΧον.^ In these two definitions of ι/ττοστασ^ 
we see the common element reality (χηταρξίς^; and it is 
clearly under the influence of the Trinitarian problem that 
John Damascene distinguishes ι/ττοστασ^ as simple reality 
and the Trinitarian υττοστασις as the independent reality. 
But in both cases υττοστα^υξ is reality, and a reality 
in contrast to non-reality. This is obvious from the 
Damascene's notion of ανχητοστατον. Chapter 45 of the 
Dialectica is devoted to this term (llepi ανυττοστατου^. It 
also has two senses: (a) That which exists in no way, 
Ποτ€ μεν yap το μη8αμη μηΒαμως ον σημαίνει^ ηηουν το 
ανυτταρκτον.^ Just as υττοστασι^ is fundamentally υτταρξις so 
ανυτΓοστατος is rightly called ανυτταρκτος; (ό) That which 
does not exist in itself but in another, as an accident, 
Π ore Be το μη ev εαυτω €χρν το eivai, αλλ* ev €Τ€ρω εχρν την 
υπαρξιν, η'^οΰν το συμβεβηκοςΛ But possibly the Damascene 
explains the second kind of ανυττοστατον with even greater 
clarity in Dicdecticay c. 29, where he says that it lacks its 
proper existence, Ajerferai τταΧιν ανυττοστατον και το 

1 Migne, P. β., W, β12 Β. » Migne, P. G., 94, β17 Α. 
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ανμβ€βηκος^ Sum ro ανμβ€βηκος ουκ €χ€ΐ iBiav υπαρξιν, αλλ' 
€v τη ουσία υφ€στηΛ€ν.^ Again we find that ανυπόστατος is 
defined in terms of non-existence, either no existence at 
all, or an imperfect existence. We conclude by saying 
that υίΓοστασκ, for John Damascene and for the Greek 
Fathers as a whole (since his theology is a ^* mosaic of 
citations"^ from the best ecclesiastical literature in Greek), 
means an emphasis of existence (beauty) in contrast to 
non-existence (unbeaijty). 

The Damascene's commentary on Heb. xi, 1 is this short 
but comprehensive statement which unites the two parts of 
our text: TIuttk is impossible to one who is not more fully 
convinced about invisible things than he is regarding those 
that are visible: Av yap μη τις των ορωμενων σαφ€στ€ρον irepi 
των αοράτων ιτεπΧηροφορηται^ νιστις eivai ου Βυναται•^ This 
exegesis with its contrast of ορωμενων and αοράτων seems to 
apply not only to €Χ£τ^γος ου βλειτομενων, but it applies also 
to έΚΐΓίζομενων υνοστασις. In fact, it unites the two parts of 
the verse. This we gather from the Damascene's idea of 
υτΓοστασις^ as derived above, and from the contrast which he 
draws between the certainty regarding visible and that 
regfarding invisible things. The contrast is between the 
certainty about visible things and the greater certainty re- 
garding invisible things. But we ask, what is the object of 
the certainty in both cases? Obviously, it is the existence 
of things visible and invisible. And more strictly the con- 
trast is between the certainty about the existence of things 
visible and the certainty of the existence of things invisible. 
On the one hand, the existence of visible things is made 
certain by the organs of visual perception, and on the other 
hand, the existence of invisible things is made certain by 
7Γ4στί9, which causes " things hoped for " (included in things 

iMigne, P. (?., 94, 689 C. 

2 Hamaok, Dogmengeach. (English Translation, lY, 266, ft. n. 1). 

s Migne, P. O,, 96, 980 C. 
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unseen) beally to exist for the soul. In a word, wurri^ is 
an incontestable proof of ^^ unseen things," because through 
νίΓοστασι^ they are made beal (by spiritual peecbption) to 
the soul. 

Suifimary of the Ghreek Patristic lAtertxture 

The results of our investigation of the Greek Patristic 
interpretation of €Κιηζομ€νων υποστασί^ niay now be sum- 
marily noted: 

1. In the oldest Patristic literature, that preceding the 
technical use of υττοστασίς as person, the term meant either 
EXISTENCE and reality in contrast to non-existence and 
UNREALITY, 0Γ something connected with possession: 
Letter to Diog^etus, Tatian, Irenaeus, and Clement of 
Alexandria. 

2. During the period when νττοστασις became the technical 
word for person, and afterwards^ (a) the older meaning of 
ντΓοστασίζ is observable in literature not dealing with the 
Trinitarian and Christological controversies: Eusebius, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, and 
John Damascene; (J) and even in the process by which 
τπΓοστασι^ was selected to designate ''person," the older sense 
of the term controls the development to the extent of identify- 
ing ντΓοστασις with υπαρξί^ and with το ov, and of contrasting 
ντΓοστασι^ with ανυποστατον: Origen, Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Basil, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Leontius of Byzantium, Maximus Martyr, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Theodoret, and John Damascene. 

3. In both periods νιτοστασίς meant guarantee, title- 
deeds, ANTICIPATION and representation of a future 
REALITY, when the term was used in connection with things 
of the future: Tatian, Athanagoras, Papyri, Clement of 
Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Theodoret, and John Damascene. 

4. We were able to find only one doubtful exception to 
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this common Greek Patristic notion of νΊτοστασίς^ viz., that 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia who probably used it in the sense 

of CONFIDENCE. 

5. ΕΚτηζομερων νητοστασι^ in Heb. xi, 1 expresses that 
fundamental characteristic of τηστίς whereby " things hoped 
for " are made real by representation, or by anticipa- 
tion OF A FUTURE REALITY. Hcncc, Faith is the spirit- 
ually VISIBLE REALITY OF THINGS HOPED FOR. This is 

substantially the Greek Patristic exegesis of our text: 
Clement of Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret, and John Damascene. 

With the possibility of one exception (Theodore of Mop- 
suestia), the practical unanimity among the Greeks in the 
exegesis of our text is striking, especially when we consider 
the hopeless confusion of the modem interpretation of Heb. 
xi, 1. In every exegesis of this verse the interpretation 
hinges on the term νττοστασις. The Greeks, "who would 
have the most lively sense of the requirements of the lan- 
guage,"^ employed this pivotal term, as we have abundantly 
shown, according to the current meaning, viz., as reality in 
CONTRAST TO NON-REALITY, and in things of the future 
(which include " things hoped for "), as the guarantee for 
the future reality of things in question, or anticipa- 
tion of future reality. 

2. In the Latin Fathers 

The Latin Patristic exegesis of έΚτηζομερων wroaraai^ 
while meager is, nevertheless, in agreement with the Greek 
Patristic interpretation. 

Tbrtullian in De Oidtu Feminarum^ II, 2, uses the ex- 
pression ^^tota fidei substantia." We are not sure that the 
author had Heb. xi, 1 in mind here. Yet the fact that this 
is not only the first instance in the Latin Patristic literature 
where fides is qualified by iuiitantia^ but also the example 

1 Lightfoot, Epist. to the PhU., 184. 
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on whose authority a later interpretation of " rerum speran- 
darum substantia " (PIRMA expectatio ^ ) is based, de- 
mands that we consider this passage. 

In this chapter, Tertullian elucidates the general theme 
of book II, viz., that modesty is to be preserved not only in 
its essence, but also in its accessories. The reason for such 
conduct is then noted, viz., Christian women, though secure 
themselves, ought through motives of charity to abstain 
from such studied grace as leads others into sin. He says that 
they should walk so holily and with the entire substantia 
fiddj as to be secure in their conscience, hoping that mod- 
esty remain in them, yet not presuming : Debemus quidem 
ita sancte et tota fidei substantia incedere, ut confessae et 
securae simus de conscientia nostra optantes perseverare id 
in nobis, non tamen praesumentes.^ It is difficult to say 
what Tertullian understood by substantia in this passage. 
But the following considerations may lead us to an approxi- 
mate conclusion : 

1. The more general meaning of substantia in the Latin 
world is possession. Thus Petavius says of substantia in 
Jeremias, IX, 10, " Ita LXX qui ιηταρξίς hie habent, eaque vox 
substantiam, id est possessionem significat. Hoc enim 
sensu saepe in Latinis Biblis substantia ponitur." ^ 

2. As a jurist and as a theologian, it is probable that Ter- 
tullian used substantia in our passage in the sense of posses- 
sion. For speaking of the introduction into theology of 
the legal terminology — substantia and persona — by Ter- 
tullian, Haipiack has well said: ^^ Substance ... is in the 
language of the jurists not anything personal, but rather 
corresponds to * property ' in the sense of possession, or to 
essence as distinguished from the manifestation or status." ^ 

ι Hugo Grotius, Critici SacH, VII, Part Π, p. 1181. 
2 Migne, P. X., I, 1432 A. 

» De Trinitate, IV, m, Π, 171 (De Theolog. Dogmat). 
* Op. cU., IV, 144 sq. 
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3. That POSSESSION is a very common meaning of mbb- 
stantia in the writings of Tertullian is shown by the usage of 
the word in non-Trinitarian contexts. Thus in Apolog., 
XXXIX, TertuUian contracts the brotherly spirit of the 
Christians, who give freely of their wealth for religious pur- 
poses, with Pagan rivalry over money matters. He says, 
" We are considered to have no claim to the title of Brother- 
hood because the famUi/ possessions (substantia familiaris),^ 
which generally destroy brotherhood among you, create fra- 
ternal bonds among us." Here substantia unmistakably means 
POSSESSIONS. Hence, we conclude that Tertullian used 
" tota fidei substantia " in the sense of bntibe possession 
OP FAITH. This interpretation harmonizes with the context. 
For Tertullian seems to explain the phrase, " tota fidei sub- 
stantia '^ by its effects : (a) ^^ ut conf essae et securae simus 
de conscientia nostra"; (δ) "optantes perseverare id in 
nobis, non tamen praesumentes." ^^Tota fidei substantia," 
as the cause that makes Christian women ^^ confident and 
secure in their conscience," " desiring without presuming to 
persevere in the virtue," may well be explained as a posses- 
sion of FAITH. 

Ambrose quotes Heb. xi, 1, when speaking of substantia 
in the parable of the prodigal son, which he employs to 
refute the rigorist teaching of the Novatians. Heretics are 
likened to prodigals that have gone far away from their 
home to wander in strange lands. Then our author com- 
ments thus on "he wasted his substantia ^^ : "Rightly, for 
whose faith halts in bringing forth good works does con- 
sume it, since faith of things hoped for is a substantia. 
SUBSTANTIA Can here only mean " fortune," a " possession." 
Then he adds a further explanation : faith is the argumen- 
TUM of things not seen. Ambrose's ^text follows: Et 
consumpsit, inquit, substantiam suam. Merito consumpsit 
eam, cuius fides in operibus claudicabat: fides enimix)RUM 

1 Oehler, I, 262. 
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QUAE SPBRANTUB SUBSTANTIA EST, BBBUM ABGUMBNTUM 

NON APPABENTIUM.^ This " argumentum " can have the 
ordinary meaning "contents, materia," or the secondary 
meaning "evidence of a fact." ** Contents" seems to be 
preferred here, as harmonizing best with " possession. " Then 
Ambrose goes on to explain our text: Et bona substantia 
PIDBS, in qua spei est nostrae patrimonium.^ Here "sub- 
stantia" is evidently again synonymous with "possession," 
it being indifferent whether " patrimonium " has its general 
meaning " fortune," or its original meaning " inheritance — 
inherited fortune." In "/αίίΑ" we have the ^fortune^^ the 
^^ possession " of that for which we hope. Hence, " substantia," 
in so far as it is a qualification of Fides in Heb. xi, 1, is that 
which makes the contents of OUB hope a "possession," a 
"fortune" to us. This exegesis resembles the Greek, in 
which irurn^ is the presentation or anticipation (here antici- 
pated possession) of a future reality. 

It is Augustine who says in his Enchiridion^ c. 8, that 
Heb. xi, 1 is the standard definition of faith m the estimation 
of many Fathers : In epistola quippe ad Hebraeos, qua teste 
usi sunt illustres Catholicae Regulae defensores, fides esse 
dicta est Convictio rerum quae non videntur.^ The omission 
of εΧτηζομενων υποστασι^ in his citation of the text is striking, 
and in this we see an example of Augustine's general tend- 
ency to omit the first part of the verse and to emphasize 
the second. And even when our author quotes the first part, 
he cites a strangely variant text : sperantium substantia. 
Thus in De Pecat, Meritis et Remiss, II, c. 31, 50,* 
Augustine quotes sperantium substantia and understands 
it in the sense of portitudo sperantium. What is the 
meaning of "fortitude" here? In this chapter Augustine 

1 Migne, P. i., 16, 621 B. 

^Ibid, 

» Migne, P. X., 40, 286. 

« Urha et Zycha^ Vieima Ed., VoL LX, 120, 20. 
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explains why it is that death itself along with sin is not 
abolished in baptism. The reason he gives is that the " f or- 
titudo" of Faith would be diminished: Sed si hoc fecisset, 
cami quaedam felicitas adderetur, minueretur autem fidei 
fortitudo.^ For men have such a fear of death, that they 
would believe in Christ for nothing else than to be immune 
from dying. This would make Faith only a source of .sen- 
sual pleasure (delicatius crederetur in Christum).^ In the 
light of the context it becomes clear how fortitudo^ in con- 
trast to sensual pleasure, is to be explained : it has its ordinary 
meaning — courage, courageous energy, bravery (not simple 
firmness). This again elucidates Augustine's idea of svi- 
stantia. He evidently takes it as a derivative of suhsto^ " to 
stand firm," "to hold out," and substantia is the power to 
"hold out." Hence, we see that in this passage Augustine 
understands by sperantium substantia the power to stand 
firm for those hoping. This new exegesis of our text de- 
pends largely on the variant reading. 

The Greek Patristic exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 is substantially 
found in Jerome's interpretation of our text. Jerome gives 
it in his Comment, in Epist. ad O-alatas^ Lib. Ill,' c. 5, in 
connection with the list of the " fruits of the spirit " (Gal. 
V, 22, 23). In this list " spes " is omitted. But this omis- 
sion need not be wondered at, says Jerome, since "spes" 
is contained in fides: Nee mirum si spes in hoc catalogo 
non referatur; cum in fide sit quod speratur; et ita earn 
Apostolus ad Hebraeos scribens definiat: Est autem fides 
sperandarum substantia rerum, argumentum necdum appa- 
rentium.^ Then Jerome explains that Faith bt/ way of pos- 
session appropriates these things of the future ("things 
hoped for ") : Siquidem id quod speramus esse venturum, et 
necdwm est in praesentij fide possidemuSj sperantes nos tenere 
quod credimus.* Obviously, "substantia" is here used to 

1 Urba et Zycha, Vienna Ed., Vol. LX, 120, 20. 

2 Ibid, » Migne, P. X., 26, 448 C. « Ibid. 
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sigfnif y the maknbb in which things hoped fob, though 

OF the FUTUBB, abb P088ESSBD NOW THBOUGH FAITH. 

This manner of possessing futube things in the pbes- 
ΈΝΤ has been expressed in similar language by the Greeks, 
as the anticipation of a future reality. Here we have it 
expressed even more plastically, as the ^* anticipating posses- 
session*^ (fide possidemus) of a future reality. 

At first sight, from the Latin Patristic use of substantia, it 
might appear that the Latins had lost the clear understand- 
ing of the original Greek notion of Hypostasis. But that 
later on they understood the Greek notion of the term is 
sufficiently clear from Rufinus, JJ. JS.y I, 29. Here our 
author in narrating the history of the Council of Alex- 
andria (362) adds an interesting note about Hypostasis. 
He says that the Council insisted on distinguishing between 
sitbstantia and suiststentioj as the Greeks distinguished be- 
tween the ονσια and νττοστασι^. Substantia was to be under- 
stood synonymously with natura^ and subsistentia with per- 
sona. Especially on account of the Sabellian heresy, they 
confessed ^^ tres subsistentes personas," to forestall any sus- 
picion that the Council intended to countenance that heresy 
which understood a Trinity only in name (in nominibus tan- 
tum), and not in beauty (non in rebus) : Ideoque propter 
Sabelli haeresim tres esse subsistentias confidendas, quod 
quasi tres subsistentes personas significare videretur ne sus- 
picionem daremus, tanquam illius fidei sectatores, quae 
Trinitatem in nominibus tantum^ et n^on in rebus ac subsisten- 
tiis confitetur.^ Rufinus here witnesses to the Latin imder- 
standing of νττοστασι^ as meaning beauty (in rebus) in 
contrast to the Sabellian notion of the Persons as ανυπό- 
στατα (in nominibus tantum). That Ambrose and Augus- 
tine gave an exegesis of our text, in which Hypostasis was 
not understood in the Greek sense, may be accounted for by 
the fact that they did not go further than the Latin meaning 

1 Migne, P. X., 21, 600 A. 
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of suietimtia (the Latin transliteration of the Greek wo- 
araai^y. Besides, for Augustine a strange Latin variant 
reading was misleading. It is remarkable, however, that in 
spite of the confusion concerning the literal meaning of 
νποστασις^ they have essentially the same interpretation for 
the function of fides (ττ^στι?), — possession or anticipated 
possession of a future reaUty. 

BoETius, as the "founder of medieval scholasticism,''^ 
just in this that he translated the Greek philosophical ter- 
minology into Latin, is of interest for his translation of the 
term νποστασι^^ and for the subsequent Middle Age exegesis 
of Heb. xi, 1. In Liber de Persona et Duahi% Naturis^ c. 3, 
Boetius gives the following history of νττοστασις and its 
translation into Latin : 

1. Both the ancient Latin (by the term persona) and the 
Greek (by the term 'Π'ροσωπα) terminology for person in 
the tragedies and comedies signified "mask,"^ by means 
of which PEBSONS were represented. Boetius thus derives 
"persona" from " personando," and Ή-ροσωττα from irpo^ and 
ωττα. In a word, "Personae" and ιτροσωίΓα were 
** masks " put ** over the eyes " to hide the face of the actor 
when he proposed to represent some other individual : Sed 
quoniam, personis inductis, histriones, individuos homines, 
quorum intererat, in tragoedia vel comoedia ut dictum est, 
representabant : id est, Hecubam, vel Medeam, vel Simonem, 
vel Chrementum, idcirco ceteros quoque homines, quorum 

1 Baidenhewer-Shahan, Pabrology^ β32. 

> Vincent of Lerins, Commonitorium Primumy c. 14 , protests against 
the application of *' persona** to Christ in the sense of fictitioiia ezisteTuse 
common to the ancient tragedy and comedy : Sed cum personam saepius 
nominamus, et dicimus quod Deus per personam homo f actus sit, vehementer 
yerendum est ne hoc dicere videamur quod Deus yerbum 8ola imUatione 
actionis, quae sunt nostra, susceperit, et quidquid illud est conyersationis 
humanae, quasi adumbratus, non quasi yerus homo f ecerit ; sicut in theatris 
fieri solet, ubi unus plures effingit repente personas, quarum ipse nulla est. 
(Migne, P. X., 60, 657.) 
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certa pro sui forma esset ag^itio, et Latini personam^ et 
Graeci ττροσωπον nuncupaverunt.* 

2. To express the individual mbmtence of a rational 
nature, the Greeks used a far more expressive term than 
Ίτροσωπον. They used υττοστασίζ^ whereas the Latins, to 
express the same idea, by reason of the poverty of their 
tongue, continued to use the term " persona " : Longe vero 
illi signatius naturae rationalis individuam 9ub9igtentiam ι/ττο- 
στασ€ω9 nomine vocaverunt; nos vero, per inopiam sig^ifi- 
cantium vocum, translatitiam retinuimus nuncupationem, 
eamque quam illi νποστασιρ dicunt, personam vocantes.^ 
Then Boetius quotes a Greek passage to confirm his view: 
At ovauu €P μεν τοκ κα9 οΚου etvai Swavrai^ ev Be τοι^ κατά 
fiepo^ μονοις υφίστανται,^ That is, essences can be in uni- 
versals, but they can exist in reality only in the particular. 
Hence, the Greeks designate by the term νττοστα^ης only 
those subsistences that existed particularly: Quodcirco 
cum ipsae subsistentiae in universalibus quidem sint, in 
particularibus vero capiant substantiam, iure subsistentias 
particulariter substantes νττοστασν; appelaverunt.^ Here 
we see that the basic idea of υποστα^νζ is the beally 
EXISTING THINQ. For the contrast is precisely between the 
particular and the universal^ i.e., the beally existing thing 
and the idea of the thing which is gathered from the par- 
ticular, as Boetius says, Intellectus enim universalium rerum 
ex particularibus sumptus est.^ 

3. Boetius notes further: There is a difference between 
" subsistentia " and ** substantia." " Subsistentia" (^ουσιωσκ 
οτουσιωσθαι) doesnot need accidents to be capable of existence, 
whereas, the ** substantia " (υττοστασι^ or υφιστασθαι) serves 
as a 9vJ)jeet for accidents^ so that it can come into existence: 
iSuisistit enim, quod ipsum accidentibus, ut possit esse, non 

1 Migne, P. X., 64, 1348. * Migne, P. X., 64, 1844 B. 

s Migne, P. X., 64, 1844 A. » Ibid. 

*Ibid. 
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indiget; mibgtat autem id quod aliis accidentibus subiectum 
quoddam, ut esse valeant, subministrat; sub illis enim stat^ 
dum subiectum accidentibus.^ Substantia or υττοστασις is the 
REALITY underlying the accidents. Then follow examples of 
both " subsistentia " and "substantia": Itaque genera vel 
species subsistunt tantum^ neque enim accidentia generibus 
speciebusve contingunt. Individua vero, non modo sub- 
sistunt, verum etiam milstarvb.^ In a word, " subsistentia " is 
a manner of existence, as the genus or species "man," which 
can be predicated of the universality of mankind, whereas 
"substantia" or νττοστασις is the REALITY which can be 
predicated only of some particular man determined by the 
accidents of specific dijfference. Here again we see that 
υΊΓοστασις means fundamentally REALITY. 

4. Boetius then sums up the terminology in the Greek 
and Latin equivalents, in the words of Marcus Tullius: 
Essentiam quidem ουσιαν; subsistentiam vero ονσιωσιν; sub- 
stantiam ι/τΓοστασ»/; personam 7Γ/)οσω7Γθι/, appellans.^ Boetius 
then applies these terms to man and to God: (a) To man: 
Est ουσία quidem atque essentia, quoniam est; ουσιωσίς vero 
atque subsistentia, qtumiam in mdlo mbiecto est; υΊτοστα^ι^ 
vero atque substantia, quoniam subest ceteris^ quae sulsistentiae 
non sunt^ id est ουσίωσει^ξΛ In a wor.d. Hypostasis can be 
applied to mun only in so far as he exists in fact under 
accidents which of themselves do not exist independently, but 
in a man as a subject. That is, man is an υιτοστασι^ in this 
that he is a, particular man^ as, e.g.^ St. Paul, (δ) To God: 
Deus quoque et ουσία est et essentia; est enim^ et maxims ipse 
est^ a quo omnium esse proficiscitur. Est ουσιωσί^^ id est sub- 
sistentia; subsistit enim nullo indigens^ et υφαττασθαι, svhstat 
enimJ" That is,t;7roστασt9 may be predicated of God in so far 
as He exists independently and supports in real eadstence all 
existing things. He is the bbality par excellence. 

1 Migne, P. i., 64, 1344 B. » Ibid, 

2 Migne, P. i., 64, 1344 C. * Migne, P. X., 64, 1345 A. 6 Ibid. 
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Hence, we conclude that the meaning of υττοστασι^ for 
Boetius was fundamentally existing reality. This is 
clear: 

(1) From his historical note about the ancient under- 
standing of " personae " and " ιτροσωιτα^^ as ** masks " repre- 
senting beauties; 

(2) From the Greek terminology — ι/ττοστασ^, to express 
individual 9vJ>9i%tence^ which the Latins by poverty of 
vocabulary signified by "persona"; 

(3) From the dijfference between " subsistentia " and " sub- 
stantia " — the former existing in universals without accidents, 
as *' genus " or " species," and the latter supporting the 
accidents in some particular and really extant heing^ as St. 
Paul. 

(4) From the fact that νττοστασι^ can be predicated: (a) of 
many in so far as some particular and really existing man is 
extant; and (δ) of Q-od^ in so far as He exists independently, 
and supports in real existence all extant things. 

Swm/mary of the Latin Patristic lAterat^i/re 

The Latin Patristic literature dealing with υττοστασι^ 
presents, at fijrst sight, a rather remarkable picture, if com- 
pared with the Greek. 

1. In TertuUian we have substantia » possession with the 
moral assurance or guarantee of something. 

2. In Ambrose, substantia = simply possession. 

3. Augustine has an entirely different text for Heb. xi, 1, 
and his substantia = fortitude = power to hold out, or to 
stand firm. 

4. For Jerome, the substantia of fides expresses anticipated 
possession. 

5. For Rufinus, substantia means the reality in contrast to 
non-reality. 

6. For Boetius, it is the emphasis of the existing reality. 
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These various meanings for ίπτοστασι,^ seem to be confused; 
and yet there is unity. With the exception of the exegesis 
of Augustine, the entire exegesis is grouped around the two 
terms, possession and reality. But these are essentially 
identical, since the possession is only a qualified reality, a 
reality of which it is predicated that it is possessed, yet it is 
a reality. 

On the other hand, υποστασι^; as reality is the unanimous 
exegesis of the Greek Patristic writers. Hence, as far as 
the interpretation of Heb. xi, 1 is concerned, the Greek and 
the Latin Patristic literatures are in complete harmony. 
However, in early Latin writings there seems to be confusion 
regarding the original meaning of υττοστασ*?. The ** substan- 
tia " of the Latins could never fully express what νττοστασ*? 
signified to the Greeks; and, furthermore, the Latin idea of 
^^ substantia " (possession) is only an amplification of the 
original sense of ι/ττοστασ^ς, but not the original notion itself. 

Recapitvlatiim 

Having completed and summarized the bbsults of the 
Patristic exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, we are now prepared to 
estimate their value. The principal difficulties of the verse 
have always centered on the meaning of υιτοστασι^. Accord- 
uiglji we have studied the Patristic exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 in 
the light of the current Greek notion of this pivotal term. 
The BESULTS obtained justify the minute and painstaking 
investigation. For we have found a unanimity and clarity in 
the Greek and Latin exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, based on the 
current meaning of ι/ττοστασ^?, which is in striking contrast 
to the variety and vagueness of the modem exegesis, based on 
the lexical notion of υττοστοσν;. It is another proof of the 
value of historical and literary investigation of Scriptural 
texts. With the possible exception of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia and Augustine (who used a strangely variant Latin 
text), the Greeks and the Latins in the light of the most 
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ancient Christian notion of υττοστασι^ (as fundamentally 
reality) unanimously interpreted έΚιηζομενων υττοστασι^ 
either as the rbamty of things hoped foe, or (by reason of 
the fact that " hoped-for things " refer to the future) as the 

GUABANTEB FOB THE REAMTY OF THINGS HOPED FOR, the 
ANTICIPATION OF A FUTITRE REALITY, or the ANTICIPATED 
POSSESSION OF THINGS HOPED FOR. 

ΈΧτΓίζομενων νττοστασι^^ then, is an expression used in 
Heb. xi, 1, to describe the manner in which " things hoped 
for " become real to the believer through faith. It is best 
expressed in these words: faith makes real, by spiritual 
REPRESENTATION, THINGS HOPED FOR, or in vicw of the fact 
that " hoped-for things " are matters of the future, this more 
plastic expression has been used: FAITH is THE anticipation 

OF THE REALITY OF FUTURE THINGS. 

The second part of our text, έλβ^γχος ου βΚ^πΌμβνων^ has 
never presented much difficulty. It means the proof 

WHICH CANNOT BE QUESTIONED OF THINGS UNSEEN. It is 

explained by the Patristic interpretation of the first part of 
the verse, i.e., the reason why faith is an incontestable 
proof of things unseen is the fact that by €\'ΐηζομ€νων 

τΠΓΟστασίς faith MAKES THINGS HOPED FOR SO REAL TO THE 

BELIEVER, BY SPIRITUAL REPRESENTATION, that it Consti- 
tutes the INCONTESTABLE PROOF FOR THE EXISTENCE OF 
THINGS UNSEEN. 

The investigation into the Patristic interpretation of 
Heb. xi, 1, in the light of the most ancient Christian notion 
of ντΓοστασις^ is valuable not only as the most important 
stage in the exegesis of our text, but also as the closest link 
to the literary milieu in which Heb. xi, 1 was written ; and, 
as such, it establishes a probability that this was also 

THE MEANING OF THE AUTHOR. 

It will be interesting to see if in the next period, the 
Middle Ages, the Patristic exegesis of έλιηζομβνων νποστασι^ 
is maintained, or whether it gives way to new interpretations. 
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3. In the Exegesis of the Middle Ages 

In view of the practically unanimous Patristic under- 
standing of υτΓοστασι^ as BEAUTY, it should not surprise us 
to find it repeated in the exegesis of our text during the 
Middle Ages. At any rate, if new interpretations arise, it 
will be interesting to notice how they explain themselves 
historically. The Patristic exegesis, with its roots in the 
κοινή ΒιαΧεκτος^ is historically in touch with the literary 
milieu of Heb. xi, 1. Can new interpretations stand under 
this historico-literary test ? 

Walafbied Stbabo (849) in his Q-lossa Ordinaria on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, considers Heb. xi, 1 to be a 
description of Faith: Hie est laus et commendatio fidei, cuius 
descriptionem ponit.^ For Strabo, three things are here 
predicated of fides, viz., (a) Quid efficiat in nobis ; (δ) Quod 
fundamentum est omnium bonorum, and (c) Et quod et de 
non apparentibus est.^ 

What is of immediate interest to us is the first and the 
second, because they are the exegesis of ^^ substantia spe- 
randarum rerum." Strabo makes the interesting remark that 
even in the Epistle to the Romans, fides is called *^ substantia 
sperandarum rerum. "^ Then he continues : Id est, cav^sa 
quae res sperandas/aceet quandoque subsistere in nobis; quod 
est dicere : f aciet nos consequi f utura bona. Et proprie dicitur 
fides substantia^ quia sperandis substat^ et faciet ea esse in 
credentibus in alia vita.* In a word, Fides is ^^ substantia 
sperandarum rerum,*' because it makes " things hoped for " 
BEAL to the believers ; it gives " things hoped for " eeality 
of existence. In this exegesis of ^^ substantia sperandarum 
rerum" we can recognize the current Greek exegesis of 
our text, viz., the anticipated reality of "things hoped for," 
although the derivation of substantia from substare shows a 
lack of understanding of the literal meaning of ίπτοστασις. 

1 Migne, P. i., 114, 663 B. « Ibid. « Ibid. * Ibid. 
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Secondly, faith is the foundation of all good things, which 
no one can change, and without which there can be no 
building; or, faith makes "things hoped for" to exist in 
the heart of the believer: Et est fundamentum omnium 
bonorum quod nemo mutare potest, et sine quo non est bona 
aedificatio : vel, speranda iam facit esse in corde credentis•^ 
That is, Faith as the foundation of all good things is 
equated by Faith as the cause which makes ** things hoped 
for " to eadst in the heart of the believer. This is a note- 
worthy equation, because it may explain the exegesis of 
those who like Origen spoke of " substantia sperandarum " as 
the " fundamentum iustitiae." Substantia, as eifundamentumy 
must be considered a derived sense of substantia (νττοστοσ*?) 
which means primarily reality. For it is a very signifi- 
cant fact that those who interpret substantia (υττοστασις) in 
our text as fundamentum usually do so in the light of the 
doctrine of justification. So Origen ^ probably explained it, 
and so Strabo in what follows : Fides est causa sperandanmi, 
quia causa iustitiae per quam sunt speranda.^ Hence, " sub' 
stantia^^ means '^fundam^ntum^^ only by adaptation, in the 
light of the doctrine of justification, or, at most, it was in 
view of the fact that "substantia" (υττοστασ*?) caused 
"things hoped for" to exist in the soul that the derived 
sense of Fides as Ui^ fundamentum iustitiae arose. 

We conclude that Strabo understood Fides to be " sub- 
stantia sperandarum rerum " in the sense that Fides causes 

" THINGS HOPED FOR " tO EXIST IN REALITY in the SOUl of 

the believer. In the Greek Patristic literature we find 
ΊΓίστις as the factor presenting future realities, whereas, we 
have here Faith, as the factor directly prodv^ng (Jaciet) 
these realities. 

Hrabanus (856), in his treatise. In Epist. ad Hebr., inter- 
prets our text in the very words of John Chrysostom with 

1 Migne, P. i., 114, 668 C. » Migne, P. X., 114, 663 C. 

2 Migne, P. G., 14, 980 B. 
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the exception that he uses ^* scientia " where the other has 
ονσια. The following reason is given for the use of mb^ 
9tantia in Heb. xi, 1 : as ^^ things hoped for " are considered 
devoid of iubtftantia (sine substantia), Faith gives them mb- 
gtantia ; nay more, it does not merely give it to them — it is 
the scientia of them: Quoniam ea quae sunt in spe, sine 
substantia esse putantur, fides eis tribuit substantiam ; 
magis autem non eis tribuit, sed ipsa est scientia eorum.^ 
Then, in the words of Chrysostom, follows the example of 
the resurrection of the body at the last day, which Faith 
makes to mbsist in the soul.^ It is evident from the con- 
trast, "«we milstarvtia^^ and ^*' acientioy'^ that "scientia" 
here means the perception of the reality of things 
HOPED FOR. The old Patristic idea of Faith, as a super- 
natural eye by which we see things in their reality, is 
easily recognized here. For " sine substantia," as a charac- 
teristic of the object of hope, points to a contrast between 
the natural eye^ that cannot see the reality of things 
hoped for, and Faith, that gives the "scientia" of the 
object of Faith in the same way as our natural eye gives the 
" scientia " (the perception) of the reality of things seen. 
Faith represents things as really existing, although 
they may seem to be **sine substantia" (without reality). 

The Greek Patristic exegesis of our text is strikingly 
given by Oecumenius (X century) in Comm. in Epist. ad 
Hebr. This author not only insists that υττοστασι^ means 
reality in contrast to tJNREALiTY, but he also points 
out how "things hoped for" are made real, viz., by mak- 
ing THEM TO BE PRESENT. First of all, Oecumenius says 
that τΓίστκ is called the ονσια and υττοστασκ of "things 
hoped for " : ΤΙιστις eariv αντη η ιητοστασι^ και ονσια των 
έλτΓίζομενων^ ττρα^μΛτωνΛ Then he goes on to explain that 

1 Migne, P. X., 112, 788 B. « Ibid, » Migne, P. <?., 119, 401 D. 

4 It is of interest to notice that wpayiiarwv is here connected with eXrt^o/ic- 
Miy, not (ae in the more common text) with βΚίτομβρωρ, 
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" things of hope " are without EEALITY (αιηηΓοστατα)^ so long 
as they are not present (/lm; τταροντά); but ιτίστι^ becomes 
both the ουσία and the ι/ττοστασ^ς of such things BT MAKING 
THEM TO EXIST (eivai) AND TO BE PRESENT : ΈΐΓ€ΐ8η yap 
τα €v eXiriaiv ανυπόστατα eariVy ©9 Τ€ω9 μη τταροντά^ η irum^ 
ουσία τι^ αυτών και η ιητοστασι^ yiverat^ eivai αυτά καί 
7Γ ape IV α ι τροιτον τίνα ΤΓαρασκ€υαζουσα^ Sia τον irurTeveiv 
€ίναιΛ Hums: is not only the reality of thmgB hoped for^ 
but by υποστα^Γΐ^ it also makes them BEAL BT MAKING 
THEM PRBSiiNT. In a word, we find here again the remark- 
able exegetical formula of the Greek Patristic literature: 

ΤΙίστίς SB BEAUTY, or the ANTICIPATED REALITY OF THINGS 
HOPED FOR THROUGH TIEB PRESENTATION OF THESE THINGS 
TO THE SOUL. 

In the briefest formula Theophylact (c. 1100) sums up 
the Greek Patristic exegesis of our text in Eocpositio in 
JSpist. ad Hehr. c. XI : Aoiirov υτΓθ^ραφ€ται υμιν την τηστιν^ 
/ecu φησιν otc ουσιωσι^ eari των μηττω όντων και υττοστοΑτι^ 
των μη υφ€στωτων.^ Faith is the factor that makes those 
things REAL (^ουσιωσις^ that do not yet exist (των μηττω 
οντωΐ'). But ΊΓίστι^ not only takes " things hoped for " out 
of the class of mere imaginary figments of the mind (τωι^ 
μηττω οντωΐ') by giving them reality (ουσιωσις^^ but in 
what follows Theophylact shows emphatically that the 
ANTICIPATED REALITY of things unsccn exists (ίπτοστασίζ 
των μη υφ€στωτων^. For υττοστασι^ and υφβστωτων are both 
derived from υφισταναι = emphatic form of eivaiy and in 
our text τηστνζ gives emphatic existence (υττοστασ*?) to 
those things of hope which do not yet so exist {μη ι/φβστω- 
των'). With this understanding of Theophylact's interpreta- 

1 Migne, P. G., 119, 401 D. 

s Migne, P. (?., 126, 840 D. 

s Coming from ονσιο», ^^to give rbautt,** the term ουσαασ it is the power 
that gives bbalitt to things of hope which are both future and unseen by 
natural eyes. Cf . Pape. 
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tion of €\7ηζομ€νων ιητοστασις in mind, we can see more 
clearly the aptness and force of what, since John Chrysostom, 
has become the classical example of the Greek exegesis of 
our text, viz., the resurrection of the body at the last day : 
Oiov η αναστασι^ οχηω υφ€στηκ€ν^ αλλ* η ιτιστι^ υφιστα αντην^ 
KCU Ίτρο οφθαλμών ημιν τιθησι.^ The resurrection does not 
yet REALLY EXIST CONCRETELY (οντω υφ€στηκ€ν)^ but ιηστν; 
makes it to subsist (υφιστα) and places it before our 
EYES (irpo οφθαλμών ημιν τιθησι) in such a manner that we 
are more fully convinced about its reality than we are 
about the things we see with the eyes of the body. For 
things placed before our physical eyes and perceived by 
them are undisputed realities, yet even more so are things 
seen by the eyes of Faith. 

This classical example of the Greek exegesis of €λ7Γ*ζο/Α€- 
νων ντΓοστασις proves to what extremes the Greeks went to 
show that ντΓοστασίς meant fundamentally reality. 

Hugo op St. Victor (1141) is interesting in this, that 
he shows how Fides can be " substantia rerum sperandarum " 
for future, present, and past objects, respectively : 

1. Fides is properly the "substantia" of future things, 
because through it we know that they are: Et ideo proprie 
Fides substantia f uturorum dicitur, quia per earn %cimus qmd 
%!WJid? It is the same idea that Hrabanus before him ex- 
pressed in the words : Fides is the " scientia " of " things 
hoped for " — the perception op the reality op things 

HOPED POR. 

2. Fides can be called ^ substantia rerum sperandarum " 
for present or past objects, because it mahe% the ^'thingB 
hoped for ^^ to subsist in us: Fides etiam de praesentibus, vel 
praeteritis potest dici substantia rerum sperandarum . . . 
id est causa^ quae res sperandas fadt subsistere in nohis,^ This 
is a step further : Fides not only makes things real, but 
also PRESENT (immediately existing in us). Thus we find 

1 Migne, P. G., 125, 840 D. 2 Migne, P. i., 175, 629 D. » Ibid. 
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that Hugo of St• Victor emphasizes the traditional Greek 
interpretation of έΚιτιζομενωρ viroaTa<n^y viz., faith is that 

WHICH MAKES " THINGS HOPED FOB " BEAL AND PBESBNT. 

As a student ^ of Aristotle, Plato, and Boetius, Gilbebt 
DE iiA PoBB^E (f 1154) is interesting in his interpretation 
of έλίΓίζομει^ων υττοστασις. In his commentary on Rom. i, 17, 
he quotes Heb. xi, 1, and interprets it in the light of the 
traditional Patristic exegesis. He says that it is a cau9ative 
usage of Fides, when we say that by it we embrace with such 
great certitude things that we do not yet Jutve^ that they syJh 
9Mt inu9 M^^ had " ; Huius vero fldei tam est efficax usus, ut 
ea quae nondum habemus, sed a nobis sperantur hahendcL^ 
tanta certitudine amplectamur, ut per ip$am tanquam habita 
in nohis iubsistant.^ Notice here in strong terms the Greek 
Patristic explanation of υττοστασι?, as that which causes 

♦* THINGS HOPED FOB " TO BE BEAL BY MEANS OF POSSES- 
SION, PBESENTED OB ANTICIPATED. Here the ANTICIPATED 

POSSESSION, as the means by which these things of hope are 
made beal to us, is emphasized (tanquam habita in nobis 
subsistant). 

The interpretation of ^^ substantia rerum sperandarum '' in 
the Middle Ages is pointedly summarized in the splendid 
exegesis of Thomas of Acqxtin, In I!pi9tolam ad He- 
hraeo9y c. XI, Lectio I. In this commentary, Thomas gives 
the *^ setting " of our text ; he insists that it is a definition 
(though obscure) of Faith, and answers the question, why 
Faith can be defined in terms of spes which contains Fides. 
These points wiU receive due attention in the interpretation 
of our text. But here, where our immediate aim is the 
exegesis of ^* substantia rerum sperandarum," it suffices 
merely to mention them. 

1 Sohaff, Λ JMiiHoiM JKiici^cIopaecUa, etc., art. ou Gilbert de la Porr6e, Π, 

878. 

I Text taken from Deoifle's LviMr imd LuJIheirtumy Die 8ehriflaM$leger 
hi$ Luther Uber luedWa JM, 42. 
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By way of introdaction, Thomas notes that there are many 
explanations of oar text, — sabstantia potest multipliciter 
exponL^ He sommarizes them, however, under two heads : 

1. Sub^iamtia can be nsed in a commH sense, by which 
<« things hoped for " are made present to u$ through Fides — 
either (a) hy way of merit, when one ccmies to see what he 
hopes for (since vision is the reward of Fides); or (i) by 
way of ownership, when one already hoe in a §ense what is 
believed will happen at some fntore time : Uno modo eotao- 
liter^ et tone habet dnplicem sensnm• Unnm quod est sub- 
stantia, id est faciens in nobis euletare res sperandas, quod 
facit duobus modis. Uno modo quaei tnerendo; ex hoc enim 
quod captivat et submittit intellectum suum his quae sunt 
fidei, meretur quod aliquando perveniat ad videndum hoc 
quod sperat ; visio enim est merces fidei. Alio modo quari 
per mam proprietatem praesentialiter facit quod id quod cre- 
ditur futurum in re, aliquo modo iam habeatur, dummodo 
credat in Deum.' In a word. Fides as ^^ substantia rerum 
sperandarum" makes ^* things hoped for" actually and 
BEALLY TO EXIST and be present in the soul by a kind of 
" seeing " or by a kind of " having,'' — the former being the 
result of a '^kind of merit" and the latter being the result 
of a ^^kind of possession." This explanation of our text is 
the current Greek exegesis of tbe^ same with the exception 
that some of the Greeks specified the manner of seeing the 
BEALITY as PBESENTATiON,^ and the manner of possessing 

the BEALITY as anticipation, TITLB-DEEDS,* or GTTABAN- 

TEE. It is also to be noted that the transformation of Fides 
into vision is strongly emphasized in both the Greek and the 
Latin Patristic ^ writings. 

1 Opera Omnia, XXI, 687. 
^Ibid. 

* Of. Theodoret and John Chiysogtom, pp. 42, 38, of tbis book. 
^ Of. Greek Papjrri and Clement of Alexandria, p. 26, of this book. 
^ We note only one representative of the Greek and one of the Latin Pa- 
tristic literature. In Stromata^^ U, 2, Clement of Alexandria describes the 
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2• The other sense, in which ^^ substantia rerum speranda- 
rum " can be explained in our text is the essence of ^^ things 
hoped for " : alio modo exponi potest substantia essentialiter, 
quasi Fides est substantia, id est essentia rerum sperandarum. 
Unde in Graeco habetur: Hypostasis rerum sperandarum.^ 
Then Thomas goes on to explain his use of " essentia." Sub- 
stantia is " essentia " just as First Principles are " essentia," 
in the sense that they in a way contain everything in any 
thing. Fides is "essentia" in the same sense that First 
Principles, which must be accepted by Faith, contain the 
whole sfuhstaTitially, This is true in all sciences; and, hencCi 
if geometry were the " essence " of beatitude, then he who 
had the principles of geometry would in a certain sense have 
the ** essence " of beatitude, — Et in illis principiis quoddawr• 
modo continetur tota scientia sicut canclusiones in praemissisj et 
effectus in ca%bsa. Qui ergo habet principia illius scientiae, 
habet substantiam eius, puta geometriae. Et si geometria 

precise way by which rtffrtf develops into knowledge, awixa 17 μβ\€τη ri^t 
Turrews €ΐηστημη yiy ptrat θ«μ*\ιω β€βαιω€τ«ρηρ€ίσμ€ρη (Berl. Ed. Clem, Al.^ 11. 
117). That is, the exercise of Faith directly becomes Knowledge. Again, 
in Stromata, ΥΠ, 10, Clement considers the steps to perfection, and says of 
nans, that starting with it and being deyeloi>ed by it, through the grace of 
God, the knowledge respecting Him is to be acquired ae f ar as possible — 
^^ till it restores the pure in heart to the crowning place of rest, teaching to 
gaze upon God face to face, with knowledge and comprehension,'' — axptt aw 
eit TOP κορυφοΛύν ανοκατασησΎ! rris awaraveeon rorow τον καθαρορ τη καδια τρο- 
σωνορ τ pot irpoatarrov €τιστημΛΡΐκωί «cat καταΚηπτικω^ top 0€op twowTcveip διδά- 
ξασα (Berl. Ed. Clem. AL, m, 41). This idea that the pure in heart shall 
begin to know what they believe is throughout the whole Patristic literatiue 
the common expression for the way Fides i>asses into knowledge and vision. 

Augustine, too, in Enchiridion, c. 6, writes that when the mind has been 
imbued with the first elements of that Faith which worketh by love, it en- 
deavors by purity of life to attain unto sight, where the pure and perfect of 
heart know that unspeakable beauty, the full vision of which is supreme 
happiness, — Cum autem initio fidei, quae per dilectionem operatur, imbuta 
mens fuerit, tendit bene vivendo etiam ad speciem pervenire, ubi est Sanctis 
et perfectis cordibus nota ineffabilis pulchritudo, cuius plena visio f elicitas. 
(Migne, P. i., 40, 238.) 

ι Op. cU,, XXI, 687. 
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esset eesentia beatitudinis, qui haberent principia geometriae, 
haberent quoddammodo mib9tantiam beatitudinis.^ 

Yet another example is given by Thomas : just as the tree 
is contained in the seed, so ^^ things hoped for " are contained 
in Faith as a substantia. Undoubtedly, *^ substantia " is here 
used in the sense of contbkts, a meaning which is in this 
form entirely new in the history of the exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, 
although in fact it is nothing else than an amplification of 
υίΓοστασι,^ = REALITY. 

BoNAVBNTUBE (f 1274), in Sewb.^ Lib. Ill, Art. I, Quaes. 
y, somewhat under the influence of Augustine, prepares the 
way for a new exegesis of ^Κιτιζομενων ΐΛπ-οστασ^?, although 
he also repeats substantially the traditional Patristic inter- 
pretation of our text. In general he says that Faith is 
essentially a matter of the intellect and the will, in that it 
makes firm the latter and illumines the former. In so far 
as Faith makes the will fibm, it is called ^* substantia," or 
^^ f undamentum," and in so far as it illumine8 the intel- 
lect, it is called " argumentum " : Nam ipsa Fides secundum 
essentiam suam aliquid respicit ex parte intellectus, et aliquid 
ex parte affectus. Habet enim affectum stahUire^ et inteUec- 
tum illvminare. Et in quantum affectum stability dicitur 
" substantia," sive " f undamentum " ; in quantum autem tn- 
tellectvm Uluminaty dicitur "argumentum."^ The original 
idea of υττοστασι^ has been forgotten here. Only the " sub- 
stantia " =s f ortitudo of Augustine has some similarities to 
it. But Bonaventure allows us to infer that some notion of 
bealtty is still in the term, in another reference to Heb. xi, 
1,' where he says that Fides can be called "substantia," in so 
far as it is t\iQ foundation of our spiritual edifice : In hac de- 
finitione Fides dicitur substantia, id e^^tf undamentum substans 
aedificio spirituali, quod est gratia et gloria.^ But Faith ia 
a FOUNDATION in the sense that it makes things hoped 

1 Op. cit, XXI, 687. » Op. cU., Vm, 179. 

2 Opera Omnia, IV, 496. * Ibid, 
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FOB TO SUBSIST through grace with as much bbauty aai 
they will exist through glory : Ipsa namquam Fides facib 
aliqualiter re% %peranda% in noMs iubiistere pergratiarn^ et faciet 
tandem per gloriam. . . . Rerum sperandarum dicitur, quia 
fides per assensum facit in nobis mbsistere res sperandas^ 
This shows that Bonaventure understood " substantia " in our 
text at least once as bbality or pebsentation op beality. 
And his analysis of Fides into intellectual and volitional 
elements is rather a rhetorical application than a strict notion 
of ΐΓ*στ*9-ν7Γοστασί9. 

In the interpretation of our text by Ebasmus (f 1586), 
we meet for the first time the new meaning of ^ substantia, 
FiDUCiA. So he unmistakably interprets " substantia 
in Heb. xi, 1 : Illud adiiciam, hoc loco fidem non usurpari 
proprie pro ea qua credimus credenda, sed qua spereamus, 
h.e., IPSA PIDUCIA.2 Understanding « rerum sperandarum '' 
as things of the future, and at the same time realizing that 
Faith embraces also things of the past and of the present, 
Erasmus reconciles the difiSculty by saying that here Fides 
is described synecdochically : Glossema quoddam vetustum 
indicat hoc dictum synecdochen, cum fides sit et praeteri- 
torum et praesentium et futurorum.^ It is also to be noted 
that Erasmus' interpretation of " substantia " as pidtjcia is 
determined, not by the meaning of νττοστασις or ^ substan- 
tia," but by the grammatical connection of the same with 
" rerum sperandarum," of which it is a qualification (hoc 
loco fidem non usurpari proprie pro ea qua credimus cre- 
denda, sed qua speramus^ h.e., IPSA piducia). 

Following Erasmus, Lutheb (f 1546) gave still further 
impetus to the interpretation of " substantia " as piducia. 
Fortunately, we can summarize Luther's exegesis of our 
text in a Thesis of Alia Eiusdem Argumenti cum Priorcy 
Contra Satanam et Synogogam Ipsius: De Fide — Thesis 
22 : fides veba est substantia cobdis, id est, fibma 

1 Ibid. 2 CrUici Sacri, ΥΠ, Part Π, p. 1101. » Ibid. 
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ET OEBTA FIDUGIA IK DEUM PBOMISSOBEM MISEBIOOBDIAB 

BT AFXiLn.^ Luther tells us in his Comment, in Epigto- 
lam S. PatUi ad Q-alataSy c. 5, how it was that he abandoned 
his first interpretation of υττοστασ^ς, as possession or poweb, 
for the sense, trust in promises, which is equivalent to 
firma et certa fiduda in Dmm promi%9<>rem misericordiae et 
auxUii. Here he states that for a long time he had followed 
Jerome's interpretation of νττοστασι^^ as possession or 
POWER, especially since this was also the more general 
usage of the term in Scripture : In qua sententia et ego diu 
fui, quod observassem substantiam in sacris Uteris fere 
ubique pro facultatibus et possessione usurpari, maxime, 
cum ad hoc Hieronymi huius loci tenerem auctoritatem.^ 
This interpretation Luther was led to abandon by Melanch- 
thon, who showed him that when " substantia " meant pos- 
session or POWER, υτΓοστασ*? was not the term used, but 
rather ουσια^ βροτο^^ or υπαρξις : Postquam Melanchthon . . . 
ostendit substantiam, quando facultatem significat, non 
χητοστασιν (quo verbo Apostolus Heb. xi utitur), sed vel 
ουσιαν vel βροτον vel νπαρξιν graece dici, mutavi senten- 
tiam.^ Our author then confirms his view by the interpre- 
tation of Chrysostom, who understood χτη-οστασι^ as SUB- 
SISTBNTIA, from which Luther judged that promissio, 
PACTUM, and especially expeotatio could be used with 
equal reason: Cedoque sensu meo, χητοστασιν seu substan- 
tiam significare proprie subsistentiam et substantiam, qua 
quodlibet in se subsistit, ut Chrysostomus sapit, vel etiam 
PROMissiONEM, PACTUM, dc quo nou est nunc tempus latius 
disputandi, expectationem, quae verbi, unde descendit 
ντΓοστασίί, vis et proprie tas admittit.* It is difficult to see 
how Luther can consider pbomissionem, pactum, and 

1 Ed. Jena, Tomua PrimuB Omnium Operum LtOheri, 628. 

s Ed. Irmiecher, LtUheri Opera Omnia^ 20-^1, ΠΙ, 487. 

*Ibid. 

« Op. eU., 20^1, m, 438. 
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especially expbctationem, as having about the same mean- 
ing as Chrysostom's subsistentiam (the emphasis of 
beauty), or that the vis et proprietas verbis unde de%cendit 
νίΓοστασις^ admits the sense of expbgtatio. But this is an 
important matter — how can νττοστασι^ mean expectation 
most aptly from its derivation? And Luther's "de quo 
non est nunc tempus latins disputandi'* is not sufficient to 
satisfy the requirements of scientific exegesis. 

In marked contrast to Erasmus and Luther, Vatablus 
(f 1547) follows the traditional Patristic exegesis: Fides 
is ESSENTIA in the sense that it makes things to be present: 
Rerum sperandarum essentia, demonstratio rerum quae 
conspici non possunt : i.e., quae credit res promissas a Deo, 
nondum tamen praestitas, tarn veras ease φιατη si iam prac' 
%titae esaenty pbaesentes et demonstbatae.^ In a word, 
"substantia" makes pbesent "things hoped for," and 
** argumentum " makes demonstbated ** things unseen." 
"We have again for the meaning of νττοστασυζ the anticipa- 
tion and the pbesentation of a putijbe bealtty. 

Clabius (f 1555) understands χητοστασί^ to mean foun- 
dation or basis : Fidem esse rerum quae sperantur νττοστα- 
σ49, et tanquam basdc et fundamentum quo subsistant ea 
quae nondum adsunt, et tanquam pbaesentiam esse videan- 
tur.^ FOUNDATION is uot the primary meaning of ντΓοστασι^. 
And the further explanation of Clarius' usage (ι/ττοστασ^? 
means foundation in this that it gives " things hoped for " 
subsistence and pbesence) resembles the manner in which 
υττοστασίζ was employed by the Greeks in the sense of 

BEAUTY, — anticipation, BEPBESENTATION, and QUABAN- 
ΤΕΕ OF A FUTUBB BEAUTY. 

Sebastian Castauo (f 1563) enumerates three inter- 
pretations of our text : 

1. "The substance of things hoped for " = the mattbb 
OF THINGS HOPED FOB (aliso Thomas of Acquin) : υιτοστασ-ις 

1 OrUiei Sacri, ΥΠ, Part U, p. 1104. > Op. cU., p. 1116. 
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est eabstantia, et ipea res atque materia, ut in buius epistolae 
c. 1,81; 

2. " The substance of tbings hoped for " «« the proof of 
THINGS HOPED FOB: Transferatur υττοστοσν: ad alia, ut 2 
Cor. xi, 17, €V ταύτη τη υΐΓθστασ€ΐ τη^ καυγησ€(ΰ^^ in hac 
gloriandi materia, sive abgumbntum^ ; 

3. **The substance of things hoped for " = the subjec- 
tion OF THINGS HOPED FOR BY WHICH ABSENT THINGS 

ARE HADE PRESENT : Ut sit υίΓοστασι^^ cum res υφίσταται^ 
proponitur^ wMicitur^ et praesens statuitur. Itaque, bio 
dicitur eorum quae sperantur subiicitioj quod absentia nobis 
mibiiciat ac proponat^ efficiatque ut praesentia esse yideantur, 
nee secus eis assentimur quam si cemeremus.^ In this third 
interpretation of our text, we notice (a) that Castalio fol- 
lows the traditional Greek interpretation (Faith is that 
which makes present things which are absent) ; (ό) 
that Castalio derives the term vwoaTCM-i^ from νφιστανΜ 
(emphasis of Hvai) in contradistinction to the combination 
of υτΓο and ιστημι in the mistaken sense of a kind of under- 
lying• 

The manner in which " things hoped for *' become real is 

repeatedly expressed by Calvin (f 1564) in his interpreta- 
tion of our text. In his CammefUart/ on Hahacuc^ c. II, 5, 
he calls Fides a vision of hidden things and the sfuhMtentia 
of absent things : Υ isio rerum abscondarum, ut etiam vocatur 
XI ad Hebr• et subsistentia rerum absentium.^ If, as it 
seems, " subsistentia " is the equivalent of ι/ττοστασ*?, then, for 
Calvin, the meaning of the term is similar to that of the 
Greek Patristic literature, — υττοστασί? is the factor that 
makes absent things present. Even more pointedly Calvin 
explains what he means by ^^ subsistentia " in his exegesis of 
Heb. xi, 1, in Horn. LVII, In Lib. Samuel^ c. XVI : At 
Fides illud quo extant quae sperantur et quae demonstrat 

1 CrUici Sacri, VH, Part Π, p. 1106. » Ibid, 

s Ibid, « Oalvini Opera, ττττπ^ 640. 
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quae non cernuntur.^ Here xnroaraais; evidently is the factor 
whereby ^* things hoped for" become beal and existing 
(extant), tiroarcuris: is the presentation of A reality. 

In equating υφίσταται by €χ€4 το €ivai CasaubON 
(f 1614) shows a remarkably accurate understanding of the 
Greek notion of υττοστασι^ as true reality. He also identifies 
it with the " esse revera " — the very reality — in contrast 
to the figments of the imagination (hiavoia^ avawkuur ματάκι 
ΤίΓοσταοΊ^ dubio procul hie accipitur ut cum apud philosophos 
dicuntur τα ττροζ τι habere χτιτοστασιν^ h.e., ESSE REVERA, 
non autem τη^ ημ€τ€ραζ Βιανοια,ς αναιτλασματα. Υφίσταται 
pro €χ€ΐ το eiviu usurpant philosophi.^ What is valuable 
about this interpretation is the fact that the author recognizes 
the derivation of νττοστασις from υφιστανοΛ^ and also that he 
confirms the Greek Patristic exegesis of the term by the 
classical, υφίσταται^ €χ€ΐ το eivai (υφίσταται pro €χ€ΐ το eivai 
usurpant philosophi), a strong phrase for emphatic exist- 
ence or VERY REALITY. 

EsTius* (fl613) notes three interpretations of "sub- 
stantia rerum sperandarum," according as ^^ substantia" 
means foundation or principle, reality or existence, 
and certitude, respectively : 

1. Faith can be said to be the foundation of "things 
hoped for," in the sense that it is a basis and foundation 
upon which hoped-for salvation so rests, that without it 
salvation could not exist; no more than a column could 
(exist) without its base, or a house without its founda- 
tion, — as accidents are upheld by their substance : Quod sit 
veluti basis ac fundamentum, cui sperata salus ita innitatur, 

1 Op. <M,, XXX, 157. 

« OrUici Sacri, ΥΠ, Part Π, p. 1118. 

* Έβϋτιβ also observes that although many, such as Jerome, Theodoret, and 
Theophylact, consider Heb. xi, 1, a definition of Faith, yet for him it is rather 
a description of the same: Breviter respondeo, non tam definitionem quam 
deecriptionem sen notationem quamdam fidei his Apostoli verbis contineri. 
(Estins, Oomm. in 0<xp. XI, Ilpiet, ad Hebr., 274.) 
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at absque ea haberi nequeat; quomodo columna basi, et 
domus innititur f undamento ; vel etiam quomodo accidentia 
a substantia sustinentur.^ We know that υποστασι^ in the 
sense of foundation is unusual in the Greek Patristic 
exegesis. 

2. "Substantia" is reality and existence. Faith in 
this sense is said to be the υττοστασι^ of " things hoped for *' 
by metonymy, because it produces, generates, and ex- 
hibits to us " things hoped for," which of themselves do not 
yet exist : Ut Fides hoc sensu dicitur eorum, quae sperantur, 
hypostasis ac substantia (nimirum per metonymiam ab 
effectu), quia, quamyis, spe pendente, nondum ilia existant^ 
tamen eorum existentiam in nobis qaodammodo fide% efficit ac 
gignit^ atque ip%a praesentia nobis exhibit.^ This is nothing 
other than the current Greek exegesis of our text : things 

HOPED FOR ARE MADE REAL EITHER BY ANTICIPATION OR 
BY REPRESENTATION. 

3. Because Faith makes us as certain about ^^ things hoped 
for," as if they were already present and grasped with the 
hands; nay, because Faith makes us more certain of "things 
hoped for " than if they were seen with the eyes, or demon- 
strated by reason, it happens that some interpret νττοστασις in 
our text as certitude or certification: Dum videlicet 
adeo certos de iis nos facit, atque si re ipsa iam praestita 
essent, ac manibus tenerentur; certiores yero, quam si yel 
oculis essent conspecta, vel ratione demonstrata. Quo fit, ut 
υποσταοΊν nonnulli certitudinem vel certificationem interpre- 
tentur.* But here the effect of υττοστασι^ is described, not 
νίΓοστασι^ itself. 

SuAREZ (f 1617), Tract. I, disp. II, sect. V, num. 7, 
repeats the secondary interpretation of Thomas of Acquin, 
viz., that Faith is called the ^^ substance of things hoped 
for," because by Faith we have what is contained in the 
Symbolum — the essentials of salvation substantially: 

1 Op. ciU, 274. « Bid. « Ibid. 
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Fides est substantia rerum sperandarum ; nam in Symbolo 
continentur omnia, quae ad banc substantiam pertinent, nam 
ibi docetur Deus, qui est objectum beatitudinis, quam 
speramus.^ This interpretation of our text has nothing 
whatever to do with the original Pauline description of 
τΓίστνζ in Heb. xi, 1. 

BsLLABMiKE (f 1621), De OhriHo^ Lib. II, c. IV, in 
discussing the terms υιτοστασυζ and ουσια^ not only sum- 
marizes pointedly the Greek Patristic view of χητοστασι^^ as a 
modus existendi, but also shows that the New Testament 
usage of the word (there are only five instances of th^ use of 
ντΓοστασι? in the New Testament; viz., Heb. i, 8; iii, 14; 
xi, 1 ; and 2 Cor. ix, 4 ; xi, 17) is constant and means 
that ^^ foundation " or ^^ Ixms " which exists per se and supports 
other things in their existence: His enim locis explicatur 
nomen ι/ττοστασι? in genere significare fundamentum seu 
basim, quae alia sustentat, et ipsa per se subsistit.^ This is 
the meaning of νποσταχτνζ in Heb. xi, 1, because Faith is the 
foundation of justice and not only exists per se, but even 
gives existence to " things hoped for " — thing» which in se are 
not yety but which through Faith seem already in some way to 
exist: Hie autem postea hoc nomen traducitur et accom- 
modatur ad Fidem, quia Fides est fundamentum justitiae, et 
non solum ipsa per se exsistit, et etiam dat subsistentiam 
rebus speratis, quae enim speramus in se non sunt^ sed per 
Fidem qtiodammodo iam existere videntur.^ What is of interest 
in this citation of Bellarmine is not so much that he repeats 
emphatically the current Greek Patristic exegesis of our text, 
but that he regards as equivalent the two senses of ''sub- 
stantia," FUNDAMENTUM and QUAE ALIA SUSTBNTAT ET 

IPSA PER SE SUBSISTIT. ΤτΓοστοσί? in the sense of funda- 
mentum is, as we have repeatedly noted, a derived usage, or 
better, a popular and plastic expression of the primary 
meaning of the term. 

1 Opera Omnia, ΧΠ, 29. > Opera, I, 208. * Op. cU,, I, 204. 
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For John Piscatob (f 1625), as for Estius, Heb. xi, 1 
is not a definition of Fides, but rather a description of the 
same in its effects : Id est, Fides ex se parit certam spem 
rerum a Deo promissarum adeo ut ilia, quae ex Dei promis- 
sione sperantur necdum cemuntur, iam reipsa subsigtere sive 
extare et coram cerni videantur.^ Again we notice that our 
author foUows the Greek Patristic interpretation, emphasiz- 
ing the two typical points : (a) anticipated reality (^iam 
reipsa subsistere) ; and (δ) presentation of reality 
(extare et coram cerni videantur). 

John Capellus (f 1625) thinks that in our text justify- 
ing and saving Faith are defined : Definit igitur hie fidem 
antonomastice dictam, sive iustificantem et salvificam•^ 
Our author also interprets υίΓοστασνζ as confidence; and 
most interesting and important is the fact that he lays down 
the arguments for this interpretation, which have been so 
frequently repeated by other exegetes. Capellus notes that 
classical authors use νττοστασί? in various senses, and, what 
is to our immediate purpose, he says that it is employed in 
this Epistle in two meanings : (a) as a subsisting person 
(Heb, i, 3) ; (δ) as an act or habit of confidence : 
Secundo significat habitum vel actum fiducialem.^ Then 
Capellus gives a philological proof for this interpretation of 
υτΓοστασις. He says that νττοστασι^ is derived from the 
preposition xnro^ which has the meaning of submission joined 
with expectation, and from the noun στασι^ which means a 
FIRM STANDING : Quo sensu consideranda I, prepositio, II, 
nomen. Prepositio sumitur hie eodem sensu quo sumitur 
in vocibus VTro^eveiv^ etc. Designat enim utrobique submis- 
sionem cum expectatione coniunctam. Nomen στασι^ con- 
siderandum ut habens significationem standi. ... Ita 
ντΓοστασι^ erat FIDUCIA velut in statione manens ac rem 

1 Comm, in Omnes Lib. N. Γ., p. 77. 

2 CrUici SacH, VH, Part Π, p. 1114. 
« Op. cit., p. 1116. 
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promissam exspectans cum animi sabmissioiie.^ Then fol- 
lows the oonfirmation of his view from the usage of υιτοστα- 
σΐ9 in the LXX as fidijgia (Ps. xxxix, 7 ; Ruth i, 12 ; Ezek. 
xix, 5 ; and in the N. T• 2 Cor. ix, 4 ; and xi, 17 ; and in 
Heb. iii, 14). We have here the results of a philological 
playing with the term υιτοστοσν;^ which are quite foreign to 
the sense of the term in the Greek Patristic literature, and 
which show a superficial knowledge of Greek. 

Cameron (f 1625) interprets €\'π•ιζομ€νων νιτοστασκ as 
EXPECTATION OF THINGS HOPED FOR, and like Capellus 
confirms the same by the usage of νποστασι^ in the afore- 
said passages of the LXX. Speaking of υποστασνζ he says : 
Sed eo potius sensus accipienda est in N. T. haec vox, quo 
in Veteri apud LXX. Atque ΓΠ^ΓηΠ h.e. expectationes, 
interpretantur per banc vocem νποστασιν.^ The traditional 
Greek exegesis is here, as in Capellus, entirely abandoned. 

TmiNTrs (f 1636) follows the Greek exegesis of νττοστασι?. 
In his further explanation he remarks that, although ^' things 
hoped for " do not yet exist (nondum existunt), yet Faith 
makes them to subsist in the intellect (facit subsistere in in- 
tellectu), so that the believer is as certain about them as if 
they already de fa^o existed : Res quae sperantur et non- 
dum existunt, facit subsistere in intellectu, id est tam certas 
in animo hominis haberi ac iam de facto existerent.^ Tirinus 
here shows with great clarity how the notion of conviction 
in 7Γΐστΐ9 depends on νττοστασίί, by which "things hoped 
for" are made to subsist in the intellect of the be- 
liever. Tirinus is also the first to reject the interpretation 
of ΐΛΓοστασίί as FIDUCIA. 

Cornelius a lapidb (f 1687) gives two possible inter- 
pretations of our text according as ι/ιτοστασί? is understood 
either as foundation, or as reality : 

1 CrUid Sacri, Vn, Part Π, p. 1116. 
« CrUici Sacri, ΥΠ, Part Π, p. 1H4. 
s Comm, in 8. 8,, Π, 48& 
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1. Τποστασις = FOUNDATION. Cornelius says that if 
ι/7Γοστασ«ς means FOUNDATION, then our text must be inter- 
preted as follows: Faith is the basis or foundation of 
*'*' things hoped for " : Fides ergo est substantia, id est basis 
et FUNDAMENTUM, rerum sperandarum.^ But, as we have 
shown so often, νττοστασίί means foundation only by rea- 
son of a popular philological derivation, or by reason of a 
dogmatic analogy ; and, hence, it is no true interpretation of 
our text. 

2. Ύποστασί'ζ =s REALITY. This preferred interpretation 
of our text is the current Greek exegesis of the same. 
Cornelius thinks that νττοστασί? must be understood in the 
same sense as found in c. iii, 14 of the same Epistle, viz., 
a SUBSISTING and existing thing, Idem est quod subsis- 
TENTiA et EXiSTBNTiA.2 Our author then explains how 
^ things hoped for," which do not yet subsist of them- 
selves, yet through certitude have that kind of exist- 
ence (to the believer) by which they are regarded as 
ALBEADY EXISTING: Fidcs facit ut bona futura qiiae non- 
dum exiHunt certa habeamus, certoque futura credamus et 
speremus, perinde ac si tarn subsigterent; eaque coram nobis 
cemerenms : fides enim ilia ipsa quasi praesentia et certissima 
oculis mentis suMicit^ sicque per suam certitudinem, qiiamdam 
subsistentiam dat rebus speratis et futuris in intellectu et 
mente fidelium.^ ΤΙιστι^ makes ^ things hoped for" so beal 
to the believer that, in spite of the fact that they are future, 
they are regarded as albeady existing (ac si iam subsis- 
terent). In a word, irurrvi through υποστασι^ is the antici- 
pation OF A FUTUBE BEAUTY. The effect of this making 

"THINGS HOPED FOB" BEAL TO THE BELIEVEB is CEBTI- 

TUDE, and, hence, we can call ττιστίί here, as does the 
Peshitto, — PEBSUASio et cebtitudo de eis rebus quae 
sunt in spe, perinde ac si iam existerent actu^ 

1 Comm, in 8. 8., XVlll, 618. « Ifnd. 

^Ibid, ^Ibid. 
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Hugo Gbotius (f 1645), following the new exegesis of 
Capellus, interprets υττοστασι? of our text as fibm expecta- 
tion, and confirms the same by the usual appeal to the LXX 
and, also, to what will become the classical reference to the 
Ancient Greeks (i.e. Polybius): Rerum sperandarum fibma 
QUAEDAM EXPEOTATio.^ Grotius also instances the usage 
of ^^ substantia " in TertuUian (De Cultu Fem., II, 2), which 
we have already considered.^ 

Thomas Gatakerus (|1654) adopts the exegesis of 
Castalio: ΎΊτοστασν; ^ SUBIECTIO. The interpretation reads 
as follows : subiegtio quod absentia nohi» mbiiciat ac pro^ 
ponatj efficiatque vt praesentia esse videantur, nee secus iis 
assentiamur quam si cemeremus•^ This exegesis is essen- 
tially the Greek Patristic interpretation of our text, in 
which the reality op •* things hoped fob " by pbesbnta- 
TiON is the keynote. 

Like Cornelius a Lapide, Menochius (f 1655) notes two 
traditional interpretations of our text ; 

1. Faith is tiie foundation sustaininq oub hope; 
Fundamentum spem nostram sustentans.^ 

2. Fides is the subsistentia and existentia of ^^ things 
hoped for": Fides est subsistentia sive existentia rerum 
sperandarum.^ It is a repetition of an interpretation already 
well known to us. 

Although Matthew Polus' (|1669) interpretation of 
Heb. xi, 1 is but a synopsis of the interpretations in Oritid 
Sacrij yet, since υίΓοστασνζ began to be interpreted as pidu- 
GiA at this time, it will be useful to note the argument that 
our author contributes for the same: Probatur haec ex- 
positio : (1) ex origine yocis, ab υφιστασθαι, quod est firmi- 

1 CrUiei SacH, Vn, Part Π, p. 1181. 

« Cf . p. 48 ff. 

s Cf . PoU, Matthaei, Synopsia CriL Et Alior^ IV, 1858. 

4 Comm. ToU S. S.yJl, 248. 
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ter atare, ikhi cmiei^ non logeie, mm oedero, ut apud Hut. 
et Synee; (2) ex uea yoois, torn Heb• iii, 14, turn apud 
LXX qui νίΓοστασϋτ pro spe et expeetatione ponunt, Ruth i, 
12 ; Pe. xxxix, 8 ; Esek. xix, 5 ; torn in Polybio.^ 

Dahebl Bkknius (c 1666) repeats the Greek expiesaion 
for the two ways by which ^ things hoped for " are made 
BSAL to the belieyer, yix., by aktioipaxed possbssion and 
by PRESENTATION• Our author says that Fides is called 
the "substantia rerum sperandarum/' quia faoit ut res in 
expeetatione positae, quae nondum ocfM poMndent^Tj velvi 
praeito $inty animo apprehendantur•^ 

William Burkitt (f 1703) connects the two interpre- 
tations of υιτοστασί^ — firm expectation and SUBSIS- 
TENTIA — in these words : Speaking of Faith, it is a confi- 
dent AND FIRM expectation of good things which God 
has promised, giving the good things hoped for a real 
SUBSISTENCE in our minds and souls.' 

The secondary interpretation of υττοστίίσκ by Natalis 
Alexander (fl724) is foundation, but his primary 
interpretation is the traditional one — > presentation of 
reality : Quia f utura bona caelestia et aetema : quae sunt 
obiectum spei nostrae, in nobis qaodammodo stibsietere fcuHt, do 
illis adeo certos nos reddens ac si ipsa iam praestita essent, ac 
manibus tenerentur> 

Georgius Rapecelus (flTSO) merely adopts Gerhard's 
interpretation of ννοστασι^ as fidxjcia, and gives the usual 
references to the LXX ; and he is the first to note down the 
exact reference to Polybius (De Horatto Qoclibe^ Lib. VI, c. 
66, and Lib. V, c. 16).« 

1 Synopsis CrU. et Alior., FV, 1364. 
« Opera Theologica, In Part. N.T., 110. 

* BatposUory Notes toith^ etc., Heb. xi, 1. 

4 Comm, Ziikraiis et Mordlia in Omn/ss Mlpist SancH Pauli Apost^ etc.» 
Tom. n, 49β. 

• Annotations» Philologieas in N. Γ., m, 687 sq. 
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WoLFius (flTSS) also accepts the interpretation of 
vwotrrcuTi^ of our text as fiducia, although he notes the 
Patristic exegesis and also shows the resemblance between 
the Pauline ττιστ*? of Heb. xi, 1 and Philo's Ίπστις in De 
Ahrah. Our author says very plainly: Assentior illis, qui 
υίΓοστασιν de CEBTA FIDUGIA ad res speratas accipiunt.^ 

Also for DoDDBiDGE (f 1761) Faith is the confidbnt 
EXPECTATION^ of " things hoped for." 

Bekgel (tl751), on the contrary , goes back to the 
Patristic literature for his interpretation, and sums up in 
most pointed phrases the current Greek exegesis of έΚπιζο- 
μ€ρων υτΓοστΰίσκι Faith is the substance by which the 

FUTUBB THINGS HOPED FOB ABE PBESENTED OB SET 
BEFOBE lis AS PBESENT.^ 

We shall close the Middle Age period of the exegesis of 
έΚτηζομενων νττοστασίί with Cat«MET (f 1757). Τττοστασίί, 
for him, is foundation which (from a further description) 
is evidently nothing more than the traditional Greek inter- 
pretation of our text : Fides est f undamentum : has (things 
hoped for) praesto exhibit fides^ ipsamque ularum yeritatem 
et possessionem qtwddammodo praebet: imo ipsa est substantia 
earum rerum, quas per spem anticipatis.^ We have here the 
Greek exegesis of our text in which ττιστ*? makes " things 
hoped for" beal either by pbesentation or by antici- 
pated POSSESSION. The curious thing about it, however, 
is that this typical Greek exegesis of έΚπιζομενων νττοστασκ 
is equated by the interpretation foundation of "thingh3 

HOPED FOB." 

Recapitulation 

We are now in a position to note the besults of our 
investigation into the exegesis of έΚιηζομαΗύν ι/ττοστασι? of 

1 Curae PhUologicae et Criticae in X post 8, Patdi Wpiat, 738. 

* The Family Expositor, VI, 102. 

« TTie Onomon of the N, T,, Π, 664 sq. 

« Comm. Liter, in Omnes Lib, Vet. et Nov. Test., X, 086. 
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Heb. xi, 1 during the Middle Ages, and to estimate their 
value. As in the Patristio period, so in the Middle Ages, 
the interpretation of the verse has hinged upon the meaning 
of ΐΜΓοστασΐ9 : 

I. A. Ύποστασκ β bbality : 

1. ANTICIPATION OF REALITY, 

2. EMPHASIS OF BEALirV, 

3. PRESENTATION OF REALITY. 

Walafried Strabo, Hrabanus, Oecumenius, Theophylact, 
Hugo of St. Victor, Gilbert, Thomas of Acquin (secondary 
interpretation), Bonaventure, Vatablus, Calvin, Clarius, 
Castalio, Is. Casaubon, Estius, Tirinus, BeUarmine, John 
Piscator, Cornelius a Lapide, Gatakerus, Menochius, Brenius, 
Burkitt, Natalis Alexander, Bengel, Calmet. 

B. Τποστασίί « CERTITUDE OF REALITY : — Estius. 

II. ΎίΓοστασίζ « FOUNDATION. 

Estius, BeUarmine, Cornelius a Lapide, Natalis Alexander, 
Calmet, Clarius, Menochius. 

III. Ύποστασις « CONFIDENCE, EXPECTATION. 

Erasmus, Luther, Capellus, Cameron, H. Grotius, Gerhard, 
G. Raphelus, Wolfius, Burkitt, Doddridge. 

IV. Τποστασίί ■« CONTENTS, ESSENCE. 

Thomas of Acquin, Suarez, Castalio. 

V. ΎίΓοστασ-ι^ = FORTITUDE. Bonaventure. 
Accordingly, the exeg^is of Heb. xi, 1 during the Middle 

Ag^ is characterized by several interpretations of eXiri^ 
ζομ€Ρων υνοστασι^. The traditional Greek interpretation 
which emphasized the reality of ^^ things hoped for " either 
by anticipation or by representation was preserved and 
copied more generally than any other. Besides the Greek, 
five other interpretations came into vogue according as viro- 
στασΐ9 was understood to mean (a) certitude, (5) founda- 
tion, (<?) CONTENTS, (ii) confidence, (β) FORTITUDE. 

The sense certitude arose by mistaking the effect of 
υίΓοστασι^ έΚιτίζομ&^ων (the CERTITUDE regarding the 
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BEAUTY of ^ things hoped for," produced by a vivid bepbb- 
SBNTATION of the objects of hope to the mind) for νττο- 
στασι^ itself .(thsit which makes ** things hoped for" bbal 
to the believer by a vivid bepbbsbntation of them). 

The meaning foundation came into use either by reason 
of a popular philological derivation of VTroarcuri^ from viro 
and στασ*9, yielding the naive sense fibm standing or 
FOUNDATION, as is Certainly the caee with fobtitudb, or 
by reason of an a priori analogy between salvation and an 
edifice in which irurri9 was compared to the foundation of 
salvation. Of course, the latter sense is no interpretation of 
Heb. xi, 1 at all. 

ΤτΓοστασίί in the sense of CONTENTS shows the influence of 
the Latin equivalent siAslantia. But υττοστασι^ in the sense 
of PiDUCiA and fibm expectation is the interesting " find " 
of our investigation into the exegesis of the Middle Ages. 
It is interesting, because it is an entirely new intebpbeta- 
TiON that breaks completely from the Greek and Latin 
exegesis of Heb. xi, 1. It will be even more interesting to 
see what interpretation will prevail in the Modern exegesis 
of our text. WiU the Greek Patristic exegesis with its roots 
in the very literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1 be preserved? Will 
the new interpretation of υττοοΎοσι^ as fiducia find more 
champions, or will a stiU newbb interpretation spring up in 
the period which we now proceed to examine ? 

4. In Modbbn Exegesis 

For the twofold reason (a) that the number of commenta- 
ries on Heb. xi, 1 during the Modem Period is very great, 
and (5) that the Modems merely repeat the interpretations 
of our text as developed in the two preceding Periods, we 
need not give to it the same detailed examination we have 
devoted to that of the Patristic Literature and the Middle 
Ages. And for the sake of even greater brevity we shall 
group the Modern authors in classes differentiated by the 
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yarioos interpretatione loUowed. However, we shall en- 
deavor to cite as much from these authors as is absolntely 
necessary to convey their exact meaning. The interpreta- 
tion of Heb. xi, 1, for the Modem, as for the older exegetes, 
hinges on the word υιτοστασι^. Hence, their interpretations 
vary with their understanding of this pivotal term. 

I. A. Ύποστασι^ = beauty : Faith is the reality 
(metonymicaUy) of ^ things hoped for." So Rosenmiiller : 
^^ niud quod facit, ut iam extent, quae sperantur.*' ^ In the 
same sense John Owen interprets έΚιτιζομενων ννοστασιςζ 
^^ It (ΊΓίστκ^ gives those things hoped for, and as they are 
hoped for, a beal subsistence, viroaTcurKy in the minds 
and souls of them that do believe." ^ Seiss repeats the same 
from the true point of view that the object of ττιστι^ is reve- 
lation : ^ Our taking God at His word, enables us to act as 
if we saw them (i.e., "things hoped for"). They thus re- 
ceive a BEAL SUBSISTENCE in our minds." ^ F. S. Samp- 
son has found the best English equivalent for the Greek 
sense of νττοστασι?, viz., BEALIZATION: "It (ττίστι^) gives 
them (i.e., things hoped for) the force of pbesent beali- 
TiES," and for this reason : " As Faith bealizes things 
hoped for." * H. J. Ripley, conscious of the dynamic force 
of 7Γ*στΐ9, thus exegetes our verse : " It (ττ^στίί) gives sub- 
stance, as it were, to things which as yet are only objects 
of hope, so that those things have the force of bealities, 
ACTUALLY EXISTING AND WITHIN OUB GBASP, and conse- 
quently they engage our affections and determine our pur- 
pose." * Like Seiss, Junkin says : " Thus it is a beauty — 
a PBESENT subsistence in the believing mind and heart, 
of the things held up before us in the Gospel." ® MacEvilly 

1 Scholia in N. Γ. vol. V, 274. 

> An Exposit. of the Epist, to the Heb,, etc., lY, 361. 

* Popular Lectures on the Epist, to the Heb,, 818. 
4 Λ Crit. Comm. on the Epist, to the Heb,, 409. 

* The Epist, to the Heb,, toUh Eiplanat, Notes, 185. 

* A Comm, upon the Epist. to the Heb,, 387. 
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(secondary interpretation) says that Faith through νττοστα- 
σι^ " gives these things we hope for a new and anticipated 
EXISTENCE in our minds." ^ Henry Cowles, considering 
this world of sense, says : " Faith comes to our help to give 
substance — A sense op solid bealtty — to what we hope 
for in the realm of spiritual life." ^ Thus also Corluy : "Es- 
sentia per se stans — si iam resolvitur synecdoche, fides eo 
sensu dicitur substantia rerum sperandarum, quatenus est 
firma mentis persuasio, qua in mente credentium futura 
bona ANTICIPATAM SUBSISTENTIAM nanciscautur." ^ Van 
Steenkiste equates irnrris; as a "reality" with "quasi fun- 
damentum," but obviously only as an analogy : " Fides facit 
ut res sperandae in nobis subsistant^ quasi sit fundamentum 
quo spes nitatur."* Westcott, impressed with the correct 
understanding of €\'ΠΊζομ€Ρων as "things of the future,"^ 
interprets the text thus: "Faith is that which causes the 
BEAUTY of things to come το exist now." ^ Prat similarly 
says : ^ Enfin elle est la ΒέΑΧίτέ des choses que nous esp6- 
rons, en tant qu'elle est une prise de possession anticipee des 
biens h venir et qu'elle empeche nos esp^rances d'etre vains 
ou fantastiques." '^ Dummelow in the light of the context 
of the whole Epistle (in which earthly things are contrasted 
with heavevdy things^ as types, copies, or shadows are con- 
trasted with beauties) solves the mystery of υττοστασις in 
these words : " Faith is that by which the invisible becomes 
BEAL and the future becomes pbesent. Faith gives bsal- 

1 An Έ!ί^9ϋ. of the EpisUea of 8t ΡαιΛ, etc., 226. 

3 EpiaUe to the Meb,, etc., 109. 
s SpicUegium, etc., Π, 210. 

4 Oomm, in Omnee EpiaU 8, PatUi, Π, 602. 

β Aristotle also so defined it : eXirit του μιλλοιτοι tffrtw. Cf . hie book, De 
Memoria et Beminiacentia, c. I, 449 b, 27, in Biebl^s edition, Parva Natura- 
lia; cf. also: άλλα του μΜψ iraporros αισθησί9, τον 9e μΜΧΚύΨΤΟί thrit, του 5e 
ηί€9θμΛνου μνήμη (ibid,^. 

β The Epist, to the Heh,, 361. 

7 La Thiologie de Saint Paul, 648. 
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ITY to dungs hoped for, and puts to the test things unseen. 
They (things hoped for) exist apart from Faith, but it is by 
Faith that they are bealized/' ^ 

B. Τ^οστασ*? = ASSUBANGE or pledge of beality : 
Faith is the assubange or pledge of the beality of 
^Hhings hoped for." So Conrad Liomb: ^^Hinc fides geb- 
TI88IMUM PiGNiTS est rerum sperandarum." ^ Jos. Long- 
king, in a somewhat confused way, writes : " By Faith being 
the * Substance' — the *sure expectation,' or 'confidence' — 
of those ' hoped for things,' is meant that it enables its pos- 
sessor to entertain such a sense of theib bealitt, and 
that they will become his at some ftjtube pebiod, as to 
furnish an assfbed tbust, a stable foundation, on which 
to build his * hope ' of realizing them,^^ * Sam. T. Lowrie says 
simply: "Now Faith is the assubance of things hoped 
for."* Bemardine a Ficonio interprets νττοστασι? more 
pointedly: "Faith is the assubange op the beality of 
that which we expect." ^ C. J. Vaughan gives this exegesis 
of υτΓοστασν;: "ASSUBANGE of (things hoped for), as in 
four out of the five places where the word (ι/ττοστασι?) occurs 
in the New Testament." ® Edgar Goodspeed understands it 
in the same sense : '^ Now Faith is the assubange of things 
hoped for."^ Dummelow, besides his explanation above, 
notes that RV. uses assubange for νττοστασιν, and then 
explains it: "What is meant is that Faith is that which 
gives ASSUBANGE or GEBTAINTY of things still in the 
future. They exist apart from Faith, but it is by Faith 
that they are bealized." ^ H. R. Boll, much like the Greek 

1 A Comm. on the Holy Bible, etc^ 1026. 

s Comm. in Divi PatUi Apost. Bpist. ad Heb,, 220. 

« Notes on the Epist, of PavX the Apost. to the Heb., 384. 

4 An Explanation of the Epist. to the Heb., 4ffl. 

» An EeposU., etc. — The Epist. to the Heb., 807. 

β The Epist to the Heb., etc., 218. 

7 TJie Epist. to the Heb., 96. 

s Op. cU., 1026. 
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Patristic writers, interprets our passage as follows : ^^ It is 
Faith that makes the glories we hope for bbal to us, so that 
they are not dreams, air castles, vain imaginations, but a 
BEAL INHEBITANCE. It is not Only the basis of our hopes, 
but our ASSURANCE of them. All this is involved in the 
expression : Faith is the assubance of things hoped for." ^ 

II. ΤτΓοστασίί = FIBM PBBSUASION, or conviction. 
Hence, Faith is the pibm persuasion, or conviction of 
"things hoped for." Thus Bemadine a Piconio: "The 
writer apparently uses the word νττοστασίί, translated in the 
Vulgate " substance," which is its proper meaning here as in 
2 Cor. xi, 17, in a subjective sense, meaning certitude, 
CONVICTION, or confidence." 2 More clearly Weinel says : 
"Glaube ist eih Uberzeugtsein von der unsichtbaren Welt, 
auf die man hofft." ^ Johannes Weiss, while slightly exag- 
gerating the sense of νττοστασι^^ yet interestingly interprets 
our verse thus: ** Τττοστασίί, eigentlich die feste Substanz 
oder das Fundament, wird in der hellenischen Prosa von der 
UNERSCHUTTERLICHEN Festigkeit des WiUens oder des 
Mutes oder der Ubebzeuqunq gebraucht."* Paul Peine, 
speaking of the " beriihmte Definition des Glaubens " (given 
in Heb. xi, 1), says: "Ein Doppeltes wird damit hervor- 
gehoben : (1) dass es sich im Glauben um Heilsbe a tjt aten 
handelt, welche in dieser Welt noch nicht in die Erscheinung 
treten, daher unsichtbar und Gegenstand der Hoffnung 
sind ; (2) dass der Glaube doch aber eine unebschutteb- 
LiCHB Ubebzeuqung vou der Wirklichkeit dieser Guter 
ist." 6 

III. ΤτΓοστασίί = FOUNDATION, or BOOT, so that Faith is 
the FOUNDATION or BOOT of *' things hoped for." Thus 

1 Lessons on He&., 140. 

3 Op. cit,, 896. 

* Biblische Theologie des N. Γ., 690. 

4 Op. Git,, I, 822. 

* Theologie des N. Γ., 666. 
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Conrad Lomb, mistaking the etymology of νποστασι^^ 
writes: ^^Sicut enim substantia sustentat accidentia, ita 
fides SU8TENTAT spem nostram, adeo ut nulla in nobis sit 
futura spes, si non sit fides, quae earn fidcicst et 9u%timaty ^ 
MacEvilly, appljdng it to justification, calls Faith the "root 
and FOUNDATION of justification."^ Stentrup thus desig- 
nates frurrvii "Das Fundament und die Wurzel aU der 
Giiter, die durch Christus uns geworden sind."® Many 
other modem exegetes have interpreted νττοστασί^ in the 
sense of foundation, but sinee they have further explained 
their usage in terms of one of the other interpretations of 
our text, we shall consider their exegesis in other and more 
proper classifications. 

IV. ΤτΓοστασ*? = CONFIDENCE : Faith is the confidence 
of " things hoped for." Thus Stuart understands eXTrtfo/te- 
νων υνοατασίζ : " The writer has just been exhorting his 
readers not to cast away their confidence or boldness 
which would ensure a great reward (Heb. x, 8δ). This 
sense is evidently appropriate here." * Kuinoel for confi- 
dence puts "expectation": "fibma expectatio rerum 
sperandarum." ^ Max. Roeth identifies νττοστασι^ with υπο- 
μονή : " Et Fides vel maxime consistit in expectations 
(ντΓοστασι? idem sonat quod υπομονή (χ, 86 ; iii, 14)) rerum 
sperandarum."® Olshausen, without assigning any reason 
for his interpretation, rather curtly disposes of the difficult 
υποστασι^ : " Here it (substantia) is, of course, to be taken 
in the sense of fiducia, firmly grounded confidence." ^ 
Lunnemann though mentioning the other interpretations pre- 
fers ^^Innere Zuyersicht auf das was noch gehofft wird, 

1 Op. cU., 219. 

s G^. cU.y 225. 

^ZkTh. (1877), 8. 73 sq. 

4 Comm, on the Epist, to the Heb,y 484. 

Β Comm, in M^ist, ad Heb., 886. 

β Bpist. Vulgo ad Heb. etc., 178. 

» Op. ctt., VI, 6i0. 
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in die Wirklichkeit noch nicht eingetreten let." ^ Delitssch 
after once having rejected the interpretation vwoaraaniss 
GONFIDENGB finally adopted it on the strength of the usage 
of the term in the LXX and the κοινή : ^^ A steadfast gon- 
FiDBNGE with regard to the objects of hope, in contrast to 
the wavering and despondency which would faithlessly aban- 
don them."^ Milligan explains πιστις as ^^A firm and 
WELL-GBOUNDED GONFIDENGE in reference to the objects of 
hope•"* BUI* calls it ^'standhafte zuversight," ^ and 
Philip Schaff "gonfidenge" (as in Heb. iii, 14). « Bey- 
schlag says : ^^ Faith is a firm gonfidenge, a mobal geb- 
ΤΑΙΝΤΓ with regard to objects of hope."^ F. W. Farrar 
notes other interpretations, but equates ντΓοστασις with gon- 
FIDENGE. In this sense he accepts the term in iii, 14 
(comp. 2 Cor. ix, 4; xi, 17), and he thinks ^^ this sense to be 
the most probable meaning of the word here." ^ Bemhard 
Weiss speaks of "ein zu vebsightlighes Vebtbaxjen auf 
gehoffte Dinge," adding, es "ist ja der GrundbegrifE von 
ΊΓίστι^ iiberall der des Vertrauens." * Stevens very summa- 
rily explains the difficulty : *' Now Faith is the fibm gon- 
FIDENGE with respcct to objects of hope." ^^ And even more 
briefly is it expounded by H. J. Holtzmann : " Eine Zuveb- 
siGHT auf Gehofftes."^^ It is a remarkable fact that, in the 
classic work on Hurrvi in the New Testament, Schlatter 

I Kritisch, exeget Handbuch Uber den Hebraerbritf, 848. 
« Op. cU., Π, 210. 

9 The N,T. Oomm. IX, 800. 

4 Der Brief an, die Heb, etc., 668. Gf. fuller definition: Dae Tielfach 
gedeutete Wort νιτοστασ» hat, wie jetzt faet allgemein anerkannt iet, hier 
dieselbe Bedeutung wie iii, 14, nfimlich '* standhafte Zuyersicht'' 

^Ibid. 

• A Popvlar Comm, on the N, Γ., IV, Hebrews, 76. 
' N, T. Theology^ etc., Π, 885. 

β The Epiat of Paul the Apostle to the Heb,, etc., 161. 

• Der Brief an die Heb,, etc., 281. 

10 The Theology of the New Testament, 615. 

II Lehrbuch der neutest Theologie, U, 846. 
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rightly repudiates the contention that νποστασίς meant 
^^ Confidence " in the κοινή SiaXeKTo^ in the emphatic words : 
^* Zuversicht heisst das Wort in keiner derselben " ; ^ and 
although even here he understands the term as fundamentally 
" Stehn " (" in νΊτοστασις geht der Begrifi ' Stehn ' niemals 
verloren"),* yet the inference by which he arrives at 
" Zuversicht " for the interpretation of the term in Heb. xi, 1 
is most interesting. It is largely by the force of a supposed 
contrast between υττοστοΧη in the preceding verse with tnro- 
στασίζ of our verse that this interpretation is reached. ^^ Nicht 
^weichen,' sondem festes, freudiges, zuversichtliches Stehn, 
das ist Glaube."^ He then shows that this is none other 
than ^ Zuversicht " : " Das Gehoffte ermoglicht das f este 
Stehn, es wirkt die Zuversicht und wehrt dem Weichen. 
Und da der Grand der Zuversicht ihr auch den Inhalt und 
das Ziel bestimmt, so ist der Glaubende, wenn er auf darge- 
botenem Yerheissungsgute Stellung nimmt, demselbem blei- 
bend zugewandt."* Many others also interpret woarcuri^ 
in Heb. xi, 1 in the sense of gonfidenge, as Schultz, 
Stein, Stengel, Von Gerlach,*^ Bohme, Tholuck, Bleek, De 
Wette, Bloomfield, McLean, Ebard, Alf ord, Moll and ^^ most 
modern interpreters." ^ 

V. ΤτΓΟσΤΟσ*? = ANTIGEPATBD POSSESSION or TITLE- 
DEEDS : Faith is the anticipated possession or title- 
deeds of "things hoped for." Thus Shepardson: "Faith 
deals essentially with the future and with invisible things ; 
and is that power by which we become assubed of oub 
ITLTIMATE POSSESSION of these future things." ^ Beyschlag 
also writes : " The relation between God and man advances 

1 Der Glaube im Neuen Test, s. 682. 

« Op. cii., 681. 

« Op, cii., 469. 

^Ihid. 

* Delitzsch, Op. eit., Π, 207. 

β Milligan, op, cit., 209. 

7 Studies in the Epist to the Heb,^ 470. 
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by a progressive revelation on God's side and a qbowing 
POSSESSION through Faith on man's side. . . . The Faith 
which lays hold of these things with inner sense (of. the 
TOP αορατορ ωζ ορωρ^ xi, 27) is a thinking, a knowing ; but 
it is more than that, it is at the same time a grasping with 
the will: A laying hold on in obdbb to possess."^ 
Finally, Μ oulton, on the evidence of the Papyri, has this 
ingenuous interpretation: ^ Faith is the title-deeds of 
things hoped for. . . . Men and women who have received 
a promise from God counted that promise as being the 
TITLE-DEEDS to Something they could not see yet, but which 
they were going to see some day." * 

We may now briefly state the results of the Modem 
Period of the Exegesis of Heb. xi, 1: 

I. ΤτΓοσταο•*? = BEAUTY or the " assurance of reality," 
— Rosenmiiller, John Owen, Seiss, F. S. Sampson, Lomb, 
Longking, H. J. Ripley, Junkin, Lowrie, MacEvilly (sec- 
ondary interpretation), Henry Cowles, Corluy, Van Steen- 
kiste, Westcott, Bemadine a Piconio (secondary interpre- 
tation), C. J. Vaughan, Goodspeed, R. H. Boll, Prat, 
Dummelow, etc. 

II. ΤτΓοστασ*? = CONVICTION, — Bemadine a Piconio, 
Weinel, Johannes Weiss, Paul Feine, etc. 

III. ΤτΓοστασ*? =» FOUNDATION, — Lomb, MacEvilly, 
Stentrap, etc. 

IV. ΤτΓοστασ*? = CONPIDENCB, — Stuart, Kuinoel, Max. 
Roeth, Olshausen, Liinnemann, Delitzsch, Milligan, Bill, 
Schaff, Beyschlag, F. W. Farrar, Bemhard Weiss, Stevens, 
H. J. Holtzmann, Schlatter, Schultz, Stein, Stengel, Von 
Gerlach, Bohme, Tholuck, Bleek, De Wette, Bloomfield, 
McLean, Ebard, Alford, MoU, and ^^most modem inter- 
preters." 

V. ΤίΓΟστασίζ = ANTICIPATED POSSESSION, 0Γ TITLE- 
DEEDS, — Shepardson, Beyschlag, Moulton. 

1 Op. eie., n, 886. < Op. cit., 28. 
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The characteristice of the Modem Exegesis of onr verse 
are: 

(a) No new interpretation was produced ; 

(i) The Patristic understanding of υττοστασι^ as "reality " 
just barely held its own, and the English vocabulary gave 
this rich equivalent for νιτοστοσ*?, " realization " ; 

({?) The most important note is the outstanding fact that 
Erasmus' interpretation of vwoaraai^ as "confidence" grad- 
ually gained momentum, until it became the popular expla- 
nation of the term. 

Recapitulation and Oonclusion of the Historical Part 

After investigating what men have thought of Heb. xi, 1 
from the first time that the verse appeared in extant literature 
to the modem exegesis of our text, we are now prepared to 
state the net besults and to estimate their value. Every 
exegesis of " die schonsten and die starksten Worte iiber den 
Glauben, die im Neuen Testament stehen"^ hinges upon 
υίΓοστασι^. Hence, according to the understanding of 
woara^n^ interpretations will be differentiated. From the 
summaries of the besults of our exegetical investigation, 
it is evident that the various interpretations can be reduced 
to two, — BBALiTY and confidbncb of "things hoped for." 
The remarkable feature of this exegesis of our text is the 
striking contrast between : (1) (hie interpretation (Faith 
makes bbal the objects of hope) that goes back in an 
unbroken historical chain to the unanimous understanding of 
the Greek Patristic writers, and (2) the other interpretation 
(Faith is the confidencb of "things hoped for") that 
sprang up in the 16th century and to-day has become the 
popular exegesis of Heb. xi, 1. The former has its roots in 
the living language of our text, and is the closest link to the 
literary milieu that gave birth to the Epistle ; whereas the 
latter, the creation of dogmatic tendency, is removed by 

iWeinel, Op. cii., 600. 
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fifteen centuriee from the living language of Heb. xi, 1, and 
is altogether unmindful of the etymology of υιτοστασι^. 

It is indeed a striking contrast. Now what is the key to 
the true interpretation of our text? 

li it PHILOLOQY? Hardly ; for, as we shall see later, all 
interpretations claim the confirmation of FHiLOLoeY. Hence, 
this science of itself cannot absolutely decide the question. 
From the philological point of view, however, we may say 
that that interpretation which the Greek Patristic writers 
champion has this undoubted advantage — the Greeks them- 
selves had the best practical philological sense of their own 
tongue. 

1% it CONTEXT? Likewise, all interpretations claim the 
support of the context. Hence, this of itself cannot settle 
the matter. 

Neither can it be the A priori CONCLUSION of Protestant 
theologians that ιηστι^ is essentially fiducia. No scholar 
will admit such an a priori conclusion as a basis for a critical 
exegesis of Heb. xi, 1. The investigation would lack the 
objectivity required for a critical study. 

What, then, is the key to the critical exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 ? 
Assuming only one incontestable law of language, viz., that 
unless the context, or the usage and the spirit of the author 
expressly exclude it, των €\'τηζομ€νων ιητοστοανζ was used in 
the current understanding of the expression. The Greek 
literary history of υττοστοσ^ς, reaching its crest of decisive 
importance in the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1, alone can 
determine this meaning. The Greek Patristic literature is 
an important part of this literary history. Hence, for all 
critical students of the Holy Scriptures, the exegetical his- 
tory of Heb. xi, 1, from Clement of Alexandria to Johannes 
Weiss, has two important values : (1) It not only gives in 
detail the exact exegesis and problems of our text ; (2) but 
it also advances the probability that that interpretation is 
the correct one which was unanimously understood in the 
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Greek Patristic literature, as faith is that which makss 
BEAL THE OBJECTS OF HOPE, and which later found stout 
defenders in an unbroken historical chain down to our own 
times. But, of course, the Patristic literature is not ab- 
solutely decisive in determining the current meaning of των 
€\ιηζομ€νων νίΓοστασι^ in the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1. 
It remains to inquire what interpretation the literary history 
of των έΚπιζομ^νων υιτοστασίΜ in the period preceding the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and concurrent with it, favors ; and 
to what interpretafiion the philological investigation of the 
terms, the examination of the context, and harmony with 
the spirit of the author, lean. 



PART II — EXEGETICAL 



CHAPTER I 
mSTORICO-LITERARY XKYESTIGATION OF YnOSTASIS 

I. In the Hbllbnio World 

The two outstanding results of the Historical Part of this 
investigation are the establishing of tlie original text of 
Heb. xi, 1, and the record of the various interpretations of 
the same. Among these interpretations the Greek Patristic 
exegesis not only predominates, but also has an admittedly 
historico-literary and, hence, the highest critical value for 
the explanation of the passage in question on the basis of a 
sound historical method. For, historically it forms an inte- 
gral part of Greek literary history, viz., the later phase of 
the κοινή ΒιαΧεκτο^^ the literary milieu of our verse. Ac- 
cordingly, the Greek Patristic interpretation of the pivotal 
word in Heb. xi, 1 has a probability not enjoyed by later 
exegesis. 

As we now proceed, to investigate the literary value of 
ι/ίΓοστασ^^, from its first usage in extant Greek literature to 
tiiat in the κοιρη ΒιαΧεκτο<:^ it will be most important to 
note any similarities with or differences from the Patris- 
tic notion of the term. But, above all, in this investigation, 
we must keep an ever-vigUant outlook for the original mean- 
ing of νποστασίζ and its historical development down to the 
literary period in which Heb. xi, 1 was penned. For, very 
probably the author of our verse used νποστασνζ in that 
sense which was prepared by the historico-literary develop- 
ment of the term, and which was current when the Epistle 

to the Hebrews was written. 
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ΤίΓοστασίς began its literary career apparently as a well- 
established term. In the medical vocabulary of Hippog- 
BATBS (b. 460 B.C.) the word is used again and again to 
designate ^ sediment " in urine. Thus in Prognoetican^ c. 12, 
the ^^ Father of Medicine" says that urine is best when the 
ντΓοστασίΐζ is white, smooth, and consistent during the whole 
course of the disease up to the crisis : Ovpop Se apurrov earivy 
όταν η 'Κ€νκη η υποστασι^ iccu λ^ιη και ομαΧη πάρα τταντα 
τον γρονον^ €στ αν κριθή η νουσ<κ,^ This condition, says 
Hippocrates, indicates freedom from danger and an illness 
of short duration. But if the urine is deficient, and if it is 
sometimes passed clear and sometimes with a white and 
smooth sediment, the disease will be more protracted : Et Se 
BiaXetiroi κολ itotc μεν καθαρον ovpeoi^ ttotc Se υφισταιτο το 
Χευκον Τ€ κολ \είον και ομαΧον^ χρονιωτερη yivera^ η νονσοζ.^ 
It is clear that νποστασι^ in the first, and νφιστΜτο in 
the second passage, point to $ediment. This meaning is 
further confirmed by Hippocrates' definition of unhealthy 
urine : Farinaceous νιτοστα^τει^ in the urine are bad : κρι- 
μνωΒ€€^ Se ev τοισιν ουροισιν υποστάσεις ττονηραι.^ These 
citations make it unmistakable that υττοστασις was used by 
Hippocrates to signify tedimewb. Furthermore, the second 
citation indicates the verb form (νφιστασθαι) from which 
υτΓοστασις is derived. For, obviously,- the clause of the first, 
όταν η ^^ενκη η ίπτοστασις και Χειη και ομαΧη^ has the same 
sense as this clause of the second citation, ττοτε Be νφισταιτο 
TO XeuKov T€ KOI Xeiov και ομαΧον. Hence, ιητοστασις in the 
sense of sediment is derived from the form νφιστασθαι^ and 
it means either (a) " that which remains firm " as opposed 
to ** that which flows away " (υπορρυσι^Υ ; or (J) ** that 

1 H^ocratia Opera QiMe Feruntur Οτηηια, edidit H. Kuehlewein, I, 89, 
16 sq. 

s ibid., I, 80, 19 sq. > Ibid., I, 00, 6 sq. 

4 Cf . further eyidence for υποστασα in Liddell and Soott, Λ Greek Lexkon, 
Hippocrates, 741 Η and 822 D (Foesine* edition). 
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which settles at the bottom" as opposed to "that which 
drains off."^ In a word, ι/ττοστασ*? is the solid matter in 
contrast to the more fleeting and transient stuff. 

In ΜοχΧικον^ c. 38, Hippocrates also used ιητοστασυζ in 
the sense of " base " or " something solid." In this chapter 
our author formulates the rules for reduction and adjustment 
of broken limbs by forcible extension. Ύττοστασνζ occurs 
in the rules for applying extension to a broken thigh. 
When this is done on a bench, Hippocrates cites the common 
method : A bench is used six cubits long, two cubits broad, 
and one fathom in thickness, having two axles at each end) 
and at its middle two moderate-sized piUars, *^ upon which 
something like the step of a ladder rests for the woarcurt^ 
to the wood " : Εφ* ων ως κΚιμακτηρ eirearai e: την νττοστασιν 
τω ξνΧω,^ Here χητοστασις is used as "something firm or 
solid " for support. For it is not the pillars, but rather the 
transverse piece (like the step of a ladder) on the pillars 
that serves as an υττοστασις for the wood, or as the base^ 
upon which the wood rests (eirearcu) firmly. 

This second usage of υποστασις as the base, or " that which 
makes firm " in opposition to " that which is movable," shows 
the element it has in common with the first usage of the 
term, (as ** that which settles or stands " in contrast to " that 
which flows away "). Both are evidently popular meanings 
of ντΓοστασι^. 

Side by side with this medical and popular meaning, 
νττοστασις has found a place in the vocabulary of philosophers, 
if Stobaeus can be trusted for preserving the very words of 
Antephon (b. 480 B.C.). For, in speaking of time (χροι/09), 
Stobaeus quotes Antiphon as qualifying it by this contrast : 
νοτ)μα η μετρορ τον γρονον, οι/χ υττοστασιν^^ ί.β., time is 
either a theoretical concept (νόημα) or a measure (/ierpoi/), 

1 Ibid., Hippocrates, 686, 88 (Foesius' edition). 

« Op, dt., Π, 269, 17 sq. 

SDieLs' JDoxog, (?raec, 318, 22 sq. 
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but not an ιητοστασι^. The contrast to νόημα shows that 
υίΓοστασΦζ is here tangible matter as opposed to idea. It is a 
striking fact that the same notion of time (expressed in 
terms of ewivoia in contrast to ι/ποστασ^ς) is repeated by 
later philosophers.^ Ύποστασις is here used as a tangible 
REALITY in contrast to a mere theoretical concept. 

Again, if we can trust Plutarch and Stobaeus for quoting 
the terminology used by Democbitus (b. 460 B.C.) and 
Epicubus (b. 842 B.C.), then the use of υιτοστασνζ as 
** BBALiTY *' in contrast to " mbbe appbabance " (^€μφασκ) 
is more ancient than is generally supposed. In De PlacitU 
Philoioph. IV, 14, (1), Plutarch says: Democritus and 
Epicurus were of the opinion that the images in the mirror 
(jcarowrpiKa^ €μφασ€ΐ^^ happen according to the υττοστασιν of 
the portrait placed before it by ourselves, though the images 
exist perverted in the mirror: τα9 κατοπτρικά^ €μφασα^ 
yiveaOat κατ* €ΐΒω\(ον υΐΓθστασ€ΐ^^ ατίρα φ€ρ€σθαι fiev αφ^ 
υμων^ συνιστασθαι Se eiri του κατοτττρου κατά αντυιτψ,' 
στροφην.^ The sense can only be: The mirror-image 
happens according to the "beauty of the pobtbait" 
(^κατ €ΐ8ω7ίωρ tmoaTo^eisi) placed before the mirror, with only 
this difference, the mirror-images represent things perverted 
(jcaTa αντνπ^ριστροφην). In other words, we have here an 
evident instance where υποστασι<ζ means "beality" in 
contrast to €μφα4ηζ ^^ A MEBE APPEAB ANCE," since the picture 
in the mirror is only the reflection of the reality in front of 
the mirror. It is interesting to observe that for the exist- 
ence of the image in the mirror, not υφιστασθοΛ is used but 
αννιστασθ(α. This fine distinction is an important confirma- 
tion of ^ the correctness of the interpretation of υποστασκ as 
the reality of the ohject. 

Hence, if we can trust Plutarch and Stobaeus for quoting 
the very terminology employed by Antiphon, Democritus, 

1 Cf . my diecofision on Poeeid<miue, p. 107 fl. 
s Diele* Doxog. Graec,^ 405, 10 sq. 
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and Epicunis, then we must note another meaning for 
υτΓοστασν; in philosophy that is contemporary with its 
meaning in medicine and in the more popular language. Is 
there any relation between these two senses of the term? On 
the one hand, we have the meaning — "ίΑαί which Mettles or 
stands firm " in contrast to " that which is drained off or passes 
away^'*; and on the other hand, — '^bealitt^^ in contrast to 
^^'mere appearance'*'' (β/Αφασί?). The former is the naive 
sense^ an idea proper to a primitive and more realistic way of 
thinking, whereas the latter belongs to the popular philo- 
sophical world of thought^ the term of a later and more abstract 
way of thinking. It is indeed a natural mental development 
that the naive contrasts, "sediment" — "flowing water," 
" tangible " — " fleeting," " base of support " — " movable 
things," should precede the more philosophical contrasts^ 
" reaUty " — " image," " reality " — " mere appearance." Yet 
both usages of «Αττοστασ^? have something in common. 
Schlatter also frankly admits this : ^ In ιητοστασι^; geht der 
Begriff *Stehn' niemals verloren. Auch seine abstraktere 
Wendung, in der es die Wurzel unseres Substanz geworden 
ist, ffeht vom Stehen aus im Q-egensatz zum Schdn^ der sich 
auflost und verschwindet u. s. w."^ In both usages there is 
the common idea — " something standing" in contrast to 
"something fleeting." It is obvious that when υττοστασι^ 
with its current popular meaning was brought into the field 
of a more progressive terminology, the fundamental notion 
of the term should take on a new shade of meaning : " ITiat 
which settles or stands firm " in contrast to " that which is 
drained off or passes away^^ becomes ^^that which settles or 
stands firm as an objective reality'*'' in contrast to *^ that which 
flits away wnder the test of experience^ as a MERE APPEAR- 
ANCE J*'* It is also important for the exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, 
to notice even here that like it {€<m Be ττίστι^ €Κ'τηζομ€ρων 

1 Cf. Der Olaube im Neuen Testament, 681. 
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υίΓοστασίς^ πραγμάτων €Κρ>/χοΐζ ου βλ^πομ^νων) this meaning of 
vTroarcuTVi ae "reality" in contrast to "mere appbab- 
ancb" is also epistemological. For not only is wurrvi 
universally defined by the Greeks in epistemological ^ terms, 
but also in the second part of Heb. xi, 1, ελβγχος ου 
βΧ£7Γομ€ΐΗύν obviously gives the verse an epistemological 
setting. Therefore, when the two meanings of υτΓοστασνζ 
thus far found are considered, Heb. xi, 1, would seem to have 
been written in the light of philosophical usage. 

Like Hippocrates, Aristotle (b. 384 B.C.) in MeteoroL 
II, 3, (14) uses νποστασι^ in the popular sense of "sedi- 
ment." In this chapter our author discusses salts. He 
notices that, on the one hand, the sea receives water from 
rivers, which becomes salty only after mixing with the sea 
water ; and on the other hand, that the sweetest drinks taken 
into the human system become briny urine in the bladder. 
In both cases, Aristotle thinks that the saltiness is due to the 
mixture of some solid particles with a fluid. Thus he 
explains the saltiness of sea water : 8η\ον on καν τη θαΧαττν 
το €Κ Τ179 7^ συ^καταμι,*^ννμ€νον τω ν^ρω αίτιον τη^ ολ/*ν- 
ροτητος.^ It is in a similar explanation of the saltiness of 
urine that νιτοστασι^ occurs : Ez/ μεν ovv τω σώματι yiverai το 
τοιούτον η τηζ τροφής υττοατασι^ Βια την αιτεψιαν.^ The solid 
residuum of the food (17 της τροφής υττοστασις') on account of 
its indigestibility (hia της αττεψιαν^ accounts for the saltiness 
of the urine in the body, just as earthy particles (το €κ της 
7179) are the cause of saltiness (αίτιον της αΧμνροτητος^ in 

1 ** Beligious Faith, eyen under the Polytheistic form it aasmned in Greece, 
implies that what exists and happens in the world depends on certain causes 
concealed from sensuous perception.** Of. Zeller, Pre-Socratic I^Uosqphi;, 
i, 62 ; also Clement of Alexandria says that Epicurus defined trurru as a 
ΊτροΧηψίΐ dtapotat, and then accepts his definition of wpoX^pit : Έιτιβοληρ ere η 
tvaytt, και nri τηρ tvayii τον τρα^μΛΤο^ twiPOMw (^StromcUOj 11, 4, Migne, P. G.| 
8, 048 B). 

2 Opera Omnia^ m, 580, β sq. 
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the sea. Τττοστασ^ς here means solid remdwum^ in contrast 
to the trarmevit matter of digestible food. 

In the same book, MeteoroL^ IV, 5, (7), Aristotle 
(a) again designates sediment by the term υττοστασι^;, 
(i) infers that the term is derived from υφιστασθοΛ, and 
(e) shows that υττοστασις as sediment reaUy means either 
*^ that which is solid " in opposition to ^* that which is in a 
liquid state," or " that which settles " in opposition to " that 
which is in a gluey state." In this chapter Aristotle discusses 
the quality of hardness (ΤΙηξβως ovv irepi pereov^.^ One of 
the means for making things hard is drying or evaporation, 
and it is in the context of this theme that υΊτοστασι^ occurs. 
Our author states that water, or things soaked in water, or 
placed in water, can be dried. The various kinds of liquids 
that can be so dried are wine, urine, whey, and whatever has 
no υτΓοστασιν at all^ or a moistened υττοστασιν; but not 
those that are moistened by gluing, for in such the stickiness 
is the cause of του μη υφιστασθαι μηΒ€ν, as is the case 
with oil and pitch : Ύ8ατο^ δ* €ί8η τα TouiSe^ οινος^ ονρον^ ορροζ^ 
/ecu ολω? οσα μηΒ€μιαν η βραχ€ίαν €χ€(, νιτοστασιν, μη 
Sui 'γΤασγροτητα' evioi^ μ€ν yap αίτιον του μη υφιστασθαι 
μηΖεν η φΜτχροτη^^ ωστΓ€ρ βλαιω, η ιτιττη.^ What is the 
meaning of υττοστασι^ in this passage? 

(a) Undoubtedly, the μηΒ€μιαν υποστασιν means no 
" solid matter at all " as opposed to " fluidity." 

(&} Βραχ€ΐαν υνοστασιν signifies a ^^ moistened sedi- 
ment " or a " moistened solid " as opposed to a " pure solid." 

(<?) The reason why the υττοστασκ^ moistened by gluing, is 
excluded from those mixtures that dry and thus become hard, 
is that the stickiness (y\ισχpoτη^^ of such a mixture is the 
cause of "no settling whatever" (του μη υφιστασθαι μη8€Ρ). 

^The term hae the same meaning in Jtfeteoroi., Π, 8, (22); P. Λ.^ Π, 2, 
(8);ΙΠ,9, (β);ΐν,2, (7). 
> Opera OmniOj ΠΙ, 616, β. 
* Op. eit., m, 616, 27. 
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The nee of υφιστασθαί is fortunate. For it shows, by 
practically identifying ι/ττοστασκ with το υφισΎ<ισθα^ that 
Aristotle, like Hippocrates, before him, derived χητοστοσν; 
from υφιστασθαί. The fundamental notion of xnroara^t^ for 
Aristotle seems to be ^^ solid matter" as opposed to ^^that 
which evaporates," or ^ that which is solid " as opposed to 
"that which is fluid and transient." We certainly have 
here the primitive meaning of ι/ττοστασί?. 

Aristotle's disciple Thbophbastbs (b. 371 B.C.) also uses 
υιτοστασι^ as a kind of " sediment," ^ that which settles at 
the bottom ^^ in contrast to ^Hhat which is drained off.^* In 
De Odorilus^ 6, (29), he describes the manufacture of the 
famous Egyptian perfume : Crushed myrrh liquefied in 
balsam oil is placed over a slow fire. Then the myrrh 
settles down to the bottom just like mud ; when the water is 
drained off, this χητοστασι^ they press hard by working it: 
συνιζαν^ίν S* €i9 βυθον την σμυρναν kcu tovXocov καθαιτερ ιΚυν * 
όταν Be τοντο σνμβη το μ€ν ν8ωρ απηθ€ΐν την 8* υττοστασιν 
ατΓοθΧίββιν opyavoi^.^ Here νποστασι^ is obviously "ίλαί 
which settles or standSj^ as solid matter, in contrast to " that 
which is drained o^," as fluid. Again we have the naive 
primitive sense of νιτοστασι^. 

ΤτΓοστοσίί, as a philosophical term used by Antiphon, 
Democritus, and Epicurus, to express "beauty " in contrast 
to ^ MERE APPEABANCE " (€μφασι^^^ also found its way into 
the vocabulary of Stoic epistemologists. Boethus of SmoN 
(flourished about 200 B.C.)* seems to be one of the first* 
Stoics to use υττοστασις in this sense. His teaching has been 

^Theopkrasti Ereaii Opera Quae Supersunt Omnia^ ed. F. Wimmer, 
369, 14 sq. 

<Cf. Zeller for the dispute about the exact date of Boethus, Die 
PhUoaophie der GHechen, m Teil, I Abt., s. 46, (1). 

> Chrysippus before him, iu a discussion Ilepi Τοτον, has used viroffTaffit 
probably also in the sense of ** reality ^\ For speaking of xpows as something 
Kcyor, he says : Kara yap την αυτού υΊτοστασίρ aweipop eart. (Cf . Diels* Dozog* 
Oraec, 461, 2.) 
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preserved by Stobaeus (^EcL I, 26, 5). In discussing the 
question as to whether the heavens seem to be broader than 
they are high, this observation of Boethus is quoted : The 
expansiveness is received ^^ according to the ψαιπ-ασ^αι/," 
not " according to the υττοστασιν " : 'Άοηθοίζ Be ττρος την 
φαντασ$αρ Sexercu το αναπ^ιτταμ^νον^ ου κατά την υποστασιν.^ 
The phenomenon, which everybody knows is only apparent, 
is explained in terms of a contrast between ^irpo^ την 
φαντασιαν^^ and ^^κατα την νιτοστασιν.^^ On the one 
hand, φαντασία^ for the Stoics means ** representation " as 
weU as ^^ imagination," and, on the other hand, the context 
obviously demands a contrast between ^^what is only 
apparent ^^ and "wAoi is real.^^ It is evident that υποστασις 
here means ^^ reality'^ in contrast to ^^mere appearance ^^ 
(φαιτασΑα). 

1 Diele, Doxog. Graec.^ 868, 12 eq. 

s TuxNBB enmmarizee briefly Stoio epietemology thus : " 1. The Stoics 
start with the Aristotelian principle that all intellectual knowledge arises 
from sense-perception. Sense-perception (αισθησα) becomes representation, 
or imagination (φαρτασια) , as soon as it rises into consciousness. During the 
process of sense-perception the soul remains passive, the object producing its 
image on the mind, just as the seal produces its impression on wax. The 
process was, therefore, called a rvTOMrtt, although Chrysippue is said to have 
substituted the word erepowirts, alteration of the souL When the object of 
knowledge is removed from the presence of the senses, we retain a memory 
of it, and a large number of memories constitutes experience (c/biireipia). 
2. The next step is the formation of concepts. Concepts are formed either 
(a) spontaneously, i.e., when, without our conscious couperation, several like 
representations fuse into universal notions (ΊΓρο\ηψ€ΐ^ or Koivat evvotai); or 
(&) consciously, i.e., by the reflex activity of the mind, which detects 
resemblances and analogies between our representations, and combines these 
into reflex concepts, or knowledge («τιστημη). Neither spontaneous nor 
reflex concepts are, however, innate ; spontaneity does not imply innateness. 
8. As, therefore, all our knowledge arises from sense-perception, the value 
to be attached to knowledge depends on the value to be attached to sense- 
perception. Consequently, the Stoics decided that apprehension (κατάληψη) 
is the criterion of truth. That is true which is apprehended to be true, and 
it is apprehended to be true when it is represented in the mind with such 
force, clearness, and energy of conviction, that the truth of the representation 
cannot be denied." Cf. History of Philosophy, pp. 166, 166. 
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For the historical usage of υποστα^τι^^ Polybius (205-128 
B.C.) merits a special consideration, not because he has de- 
veloped the meaning of the term in any way, but rather in 
this, that one of his usages of the term has been seized upon 
and repeated again and again as the standard example of 
the meaning ^^fiducia" by those exegetes who, following 
Erasmus and Luther, interpret υποστασις in Heb. xi, 1 as 
** confidence." Besides, with Polylrius the κοινή period — 
the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1 — is unmistakably already 
begun. ^ Hence, we must examine very critically the various 
meanings of υιτοστασι^ in the writings of Polybius. 

In JBzstar. Beliquiae, IV, 50, (10), Polybius uses νττοστασι^ 
in the sense of ^^ firmness." In the previous chapter, our 
author outlines the causes of the war between the Byzan- 
tians and the Rhodians (aided by Prusius), in the prosecu- 
tion of which the Byzantians were chiefly encouraged by the 
promise of help from the powerful prince Achaeus. In the 
chapter in which υττοστασι^ occurs, the enthusiastic and 
energetic management of the war by the Byzantians is noted. 
To dampen this enthusiasm and to frighten the Byzantians 
out of the war, the Rhodians assembled a powerful fleet and 
demonstrated their strength in the very sight of Byzantium. 
The Byzantians paid no heed whatever to this naval exhibi- 
tion. In fact they rather pressed still more Achaeus to 
hurry with his forces, and complicated matters for Prusius 
in Bithjmia. But the Rhodians, seeing the υττοστασιν of the 
Byzantians, laid a plan by which they really accomplished 
their purpose : Oi Se Po&ot, θ€ωρουντ€ζ την των Βυζαντιων 
υττοστασιν^ ιτρα^^ματίκω^ Βιενοηθησαν ιτρος το καθικ&τθαι 
τη^ ττροθβσεως.^ The previous meaning of ι/ττοστασ*? as 
** firmness " or ** solidity " would fit into the context of this 

1 **That is natural in the professional Atticist, who could not foigive 
Polybius for writing the current common Greek of his time/* (Cf. Murray* 
Λ History of Ancient Greek Literature^ p. 892.) 

* Polybii Historiarum Beliquiae^ Oraeee et Latine^ etc., 287. 
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passage. For it is clear that υποστασκ here describes the 
action of the Byzantians whom the Rhodians tried to 
frighten. " Firmness " would very aptly describe the action 
of the Byzantians, when the Rhodians vainly tried to intimi- 
date them by the naval demonstration. The unmistakable 
firmness of the Byzantians is here described by υττοσταχη^. 

We note another example of ^^ firmness." This, the most 
interesting citation quoted by Polybius, occurs in Histor. 
Reliquiae^ VI, 56, (2). It is the usage of ι/ττοστασις quoted 
and repeated again and again by most of the exegetes who 
interpret υττοστα^ι^ in Heb. xi, 1 as "fiducia" or "confi- 
dence." The term is found in a description of the classic 
incident of Horatms at the Bridge. That Roman hero was 
engaged with two enemies at the farther end of the bridge, 
when he perceived that many more warriors were coming to 
the aeeistance of the enemy. Hence, he was apprehensive 
that they would eventually force their way into the city. 
To avert this calamity he turned round to his companions, 
ordered them to the other end of the bridge with instruc- 
tions to destroy the same. While they were employed at 
this work, Horatius, though covered with wounds, still main- 
tained his post, and held back the enemy ; for the enemy 
were dumbfounded, not so much by his power, as by his 
ντΓοστασι^ and intrepid courage : Ot;;^ οιηω την Βυναμιν^ αος 
την υτΓοστασιν αυτού και, τολμαν καταΐΓ€π\η'^ μένων των vire- 
ναντιων} What is the meaning of υττοστασι^ here ? 

1 . Some have translated νιτοστασκ by " praesentia animi " ^ ; 
others by " firmness " ^ ; and many exegetes look upon this 
as the classic example of ^ fiducia." ^ 

1 Op. di., 871. 

s TTie General History of Folybius^ translated from the Greek by Mr. 
Hampton. 

4 Georgins Baphelus, Annotationes FhUologieae in N. Γ., m, 687 eq. ; 
Hugo Grotius, CrUici Sacri, VU, Part Π, p. 1181 ; Matt. Polus, Synopsis 
CrU, et Alior.^ IV, 1864, etc. 
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The interpretation, *^ presence of mind/' is excluded not so 
much by the context, which favors a number of interpreta- 
tions, but by what we already know about the usage of 
vwooTcurK. It has nothing to do with ^^ presence of mind." 

2. If υίΓοστασι^ means ^^ firmness ^^ in the passage under 
discussion, then the thing that dumbfounded the enemy was 
not Horatius' " presence of mind " to think of destroying 
the bridge (though that meant cutting off his chance of 
escape), but rather, his "unyielding firrLess" and int^pid 
courage that inspired a single man to fight so many. Since 
Polybius uses this meaning elsewhere for υττοστασι^^ it must 
be the preferred explanation. 

8. Is there any probability for the interpretation of 
νποστασι^ in this passage as " confidence " ? If υττοστασκ 
here means ^^ confidence,'' then the thing that amazed the 
enemy was the *^ confidence" of Horatius and his intrepid 
courage. But, we ask, what was the ^^ confidence " of Hora- 
tius all about ? The most probable object of such a " confi- 
dence " that could " dumbfound the enemy " would be the 
"confidence" of Horatius in his ability to fight so many 
men. But the fact that Horatius, after the bridge was once 
broken, plunged into the stream to his death, shows clearly 
that he had no "confidence" to conquer ultimately the 
enemy. Horatius had no such confidence, nor could the 
enemy reasonably give him credit for having it. It is 
indeed a remarkable bit of evidence to note what Schlatter 
in his classic on "HtoTt? in the New Testament" thinks 
about the meaning of νττοστασι^ in this passage of Polybius. 
Although Schlatter himself interprets υ7Γοστασι<ξ of Heb. xi, 1 
as " Zuversicht " (fiducia) stiU he is frank enough to observe 
that neither this passage in Polybius nor any other Greek 
usage of υτΓοστασι^ which he had seen means "Zuver- 
sicht." His words are : "Uber diesen verbalen Gebrauch 
(ανυπόστατοι = * without firmness '^) geht υττοστοΑτνί in Stel- 
1 Thie is the ** verbalen Gebrauch " referred to here. 
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len wie Pol. 6, 55, 2 ; 4, 50, 10 ; Jo9. Ant. 18, 1, 6, nicht 
hinaus; ZuOernokt hei$9t das Wort in keiner derulbev^ so 
traditicmell ihre Citation in den Kommentaren ale Beleg f iir 
den Begriff Zuversicht geworden ist."^ But if we have 
^ firmness " in Polybius, it is nothing other than a transfer- 
ence of the original meaning concerning material things to 
spiritual things (condition of mind). 

The development of the meaning of υττοστασι^ from ^^ that 
which settles or stands " (sediment) in contrast to ^^ that which 
is drained off or passes away" to ^^ reality ^^ in contrast to a 
** theoretical proposition of the mind " (eirivota), was already 
indicated in the writings of Antiphon. He used νόημα for 
the concept of the mind. In Posbidonixts (b. 135 B.C.) we 
meet with a sjmonym — einvoia. The citation is preserved 
by Diogenes Laertius in his Vitas Philosophorvm^ 7, (135). 
Here κατ einvoiav is directly contrasted with Kaff υιτοστασιν. 
Diogenes is discussing the measurement of bodies. One that 
has length, breadth, and depth is called a solid body (arepeov 
σώμα). Then he takes up the question of the surface (^ιτιφα- 
vua). The surface is defined in two ways, either in a naive 
and realistic way, as the extremity of a body, or in an abstract 
way, as something having length, breadth, not depth : eiri- 
φαν€ΐα Β* 6στί σώματος irepa^ η το μηκο^ και ττλατος μόνον 
€χον, βαθθ(ζ δ' οι;.2 Then Diogenes adds that Poseidonius 
in his third book on Heavenly Bodies equates this defini- 
tion of surface in these terms: και κατ errivoiav και καθ' 
ίΠΓοστασιν. The text follows: ταυτην Be ΤΙοσειΒωνιο^ ev 
τριτω irepi μετέωρων καΛ κατ eirivoiav και καθ' νττοστασιν 
airoTunrei.^ In other words, surface in terms of length, 
breadth, and depth (lacking here) is for Poseidonius 
what we would to-day call a 7natL•fnatical concept (κατ ctti- 

1 Der Olauhe im Neuen Testament, 582. 

s IHogenis Lasrtii de Clar, PhUosoph. VUis etc., Becensoit Cobei, 188, 
16 eq. 
9 Ibid. 
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voiavy in contradistinction to the realistic definition of mr- 
face as the real extremity of a body (σώματος ireptK^^ which 
the learned Stoic expressed as ^Hhat which exUts in reality ^^ 
(jcaff χητοστασιν). 

In Stbabo (b. 68 B.C.) νιτοστασι^ means something similar 
to ^* sediment" — it is the "solid bbsiduum" as opposed 
to " WHAT CAN BE DBAINED OFF " by water and a sieve. 
In Q-eograpL•^ III, 2, (10) Strabo says that Polybius men- 
tions the silver mines near Alexandria. The process of 
manufacture is briefly summarized as follows: The silver 
bullion they break, and by means of sieves they suspend the 
same in water; they again break the νττοστασίς, and once 
more the mass (strained with running water) is broken: 
Ύην he σντρηρ βωΧον την apyvpiriv φησ^ κοιττ^σθαΛ και κοσκι- 
IOW €£9 ν8ωρ ΖιαττασθοΛ' κοΐΓτ€σθαι Se τταΧιν τ ας ι/ττο- 
στασ€&9, κα4. τταΧιν Βιηθονμ€ναζ αΐΓοχ€ομ€νων των υΒατων 
κο7ΓΤ€σθαί.^ The fifth υττοστασί^ they melt, and after the 
lead is drained off they extract the pure silver : υποστασιν 
γωνενθ^ισαν^ αιτοχνθβντοζ τον μοΧιβΒον^ καθαρον τον apyvpov 
€ξα^€ΐν.^ Τ7Γο<Γτασί9 here unmistakably means the "com- 
pact BESiDUUM " as opposed to " that which is stbained 
OFF " by the water and the sieve. This usage of the term 
confirms the repeated observation that the fundamental 
meaning of υττοστοσν; is not ^^ sediment ^^ as sediment, but 
"that which remains firm or is the solid matter" in con- 
trast to " that which is drained off." Of course, this heavier 
matter will sink to the bottom, if any water is left in the 
mixture, and this can be called "sediment." But it need 
not be what we call ordinarily "sediment." In this in- 

1 Cf . another example of Foseidonius* use of crtivia in Dials' Doxog. 
OraeCj 468, 11 : dta^epety δ€ την ουσιαν τηί ν\ψ την ουσιαν κατά την υιτοστο- 
aiv€irivota μόνον. For the expression κατ ewivotav, cf. Ibid., Index, crtroca; 
also cf. Bigg, Ths Christian Matonists of Alexandria, Index, erivoui, 

2 Strabonia Oeographica, Becognovit Augustus Meineke, I, 200, 1 sq. 
•Ibid. 
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stance, e.g.^ the term ^^ sediment " would not sufficiently 
describe υποστασι^. It is rather a "compact bbsiduum" 
in contradistinction to that part of the mixture "which 
CAN BE DBAINBD OFF." Here virooTctai^ seems to be the 
emphasis of the " solidity " in contrast to the " fluidity " 
of the mixture. 

As we advance in the κοινή period, we see that the old 
contrast between υΊτοστασκ and €μφ<ισν; becomes more and 
more general, if not also more emphatic. So in Ilept Ίίοσμου 
(50 B.c.),^ VI, 21, we meet υποστοσν; again as the "em- 
phasis OF beauty" in contrast to "mebe appeabancb." 
Speaking of the phenomena that take place in the sky dur- 
ing a storm, the author sajs that, of those things which ap- 
pear in the atmosphere, some are κατ €μφασιν^ and some are 
Kaff υποστασιρ: τα μ€ν eari κατ εμφασιν^ τα Se καθ' viro~ 
στασι,ν? Examples of those κατ εμφασιν are the rainbow 
(ί/9ί£^), the magic wands (pafiSoi), and the like ; whereas 
the examples of the καθ* χητοστασιν are the flashes of light- 
ning (σβλα), the rumbling thunder (Siarroin-ev), and the 
comets (^κομηται)^ and similar things : Κατ €μφασιν μβν iptSe^ 
και ραβΒοι και τα τοιαύτα^ κα9 υττοστασιν he σέΚα τ€ και 
&αττοιπ"€9 και κομητα,ι και τα τοντοκ τταραττΧησια.^ The con- 
trast here between the rainiow, magic wands^ and meh like^ 
which are only appearances (κατ €μφα^ιν)^ and the flashes of 
lightning^ thunder^ and the comets which are realities (jcaff 
υτΓοστασιν)^ shows that νΊτοστασι^ here signifies that which is 
real in contrast to that which is only apparent^ or reality in 
contrast to appearance. 

The witness of Diodobus (flourished 25 B.C.) to the his- 

1 ** Diese Schrift wird demnach keinenfalLs vor der Mitte dee ersten vor- 
christliclien Jahrhunderts verf aest sein ; wahrscheinlicli ist sie aber noch 
etwae jttnger ; doch wird man ihre Entstehung nicht fiber dae erste Jahrhun- 
dert nach dem Anfaiig unserer Zeitrechnung herabrttcken dUifen.'' Of. 
Zeller, Op. ctt., Π Toil, I Abt., s. 644. 

s Of. AristotelU, Opera OmniOy m, 633, 18 sq. 
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tory of vwoaraat^ is most inteieeting, beoanse as we approach 
with him the very milieu of Heb. xi, 1, we notice that the 
philoeophical eenee of the term has become popular without 
losing ite firat naive eenee. Ύιτοστασνζ is one of the common 
words in the vocabulary of Diodorus. We diall note only 
the most important instances : 

1. Tiro<rr<uri9 SB Thb "Sbttlinos" (op a Cloud) ob 

"Tangible Matter." 

Diodorus, like the Greek classical writers, uses υττοστασι^ 
in Bibliotheca WMorica^ I, 18, (7) to signify " that which 
settleB down in a cloud " in opposition to ^^ that which float9 
away.^^ Here, in speaking of the cause for the increase 
of the waters of the Nile, Diodorus rejects the opinion that 
it is due to snows fallen perhaps in remote parts. For 
all rivers increased by snows give forth cool breezes and 
heavier atmosphere ; but concerning the Nile, it alone of all 
rivers has this distinction : neither the νττοστασβι? of cloud 
exist, nor do the breezes become cold, nor does the air thicken: 
τΓβρι he τον ^eCKov μόνον των ττοταμων ovre ν€φονζ viroara- 
σ€ί9 υτταργουσιν οντ ανραι ψν^^οΛ ^^ίνονται ovtt ο αηρ irayy^ 
νετοΛ.^ It is the tangible matter of the cloud (rain-drops) 
that VTrooToaei^ here sigfnify. 

2. ΤτΓοστέκΓίς = " Foundation '* 

In the same work, I, 66, (6), Diodorus uses χητοστασκ 
to signify "foundation." This chapter is devoted to the 
royal tombs of Egypt. After describing their magnificence 
and costliness, he continues: Generally it is said that the 
kings made the νιτοστασιν of the tomb such in expense and 
so great in size, that, if they had not completed the attempt 
to finish it, no superiority whatever in others remained for 
the prosecution of such work : ΚαθοΧου Se τοίαντην τη iroXV' 

1 Bmioiheca Histor., ed. Fred. Vogel, I, ββ, sq. 
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reXeia km n/Xurotm^i^ τω fi^feOec την υττοστασιν rot; τάφου 
Xeyerai ττοίησασθοΛ του^ βασιΚοϋ^ ωστ' & μη ιτρο του ανντέΚεσοί 
την εΐΓΐβοΧην κατέΚυθησαν^ μηΒεμιαν ay υπ^ρβοΧην trtpov; ττρο? 
κατασκευήν έργων cnrokiireuf.^ Υττοστασιν is here used in the 
sense of ^^ foitnbatiok," a meaning quite similar to Hippoc* 
rates' usage of the term as ^^basa." 

3. ΎτΓοστασι^ = " SETTLING DowN " (op People) 

In Biblioiheca JBtstorioa^ XVII, 69, (7), the story of 
Alexander's triumphant return from the East with Persian 
kings as his captives is told. These latter were so mutilated 
that they excited the pity of the Greeks and the tears of 
Alexander. On the request of the captives, it was decided 
to allow them to return home ; but on second thought, the 
Persians, unable to undergo the humiliation of returning to 
their country in such mean condition, determined to remain 
in Greece. Accordingly, [they came to Alexander a second 
time, laid before him their new resolution and their need of 
help for their domestic υττοστασιν ι Aio και τταΧιν εντυγρντ^ 
τω βασιΚει^ και την iSiav κρίσιν ΒηΧωσαντ^^ eSeovTO ττρον ταυ- 
την υττοστασιν οικειαν τταρεχεσθαι την βοηθειαν.^ This 
request was granted by Alexander, and each Persian received 
a certain sum of money to " settle down " in Greece. Here 
υττοστασιν means " settling down " as opposed to " proceed- 
ing." This employment of the term also throws some light 
on its usage as "sediment." For it points out the common 
element — " that which settles down or remains firm " (either 
in the land or in water) as opposed to " that which disap- 
pears or is removed" (in one way or another). 

4. Υττοστασιν = " REALITY " 

In Bihliotheca Hi%torica^ I, 28, (7), Diodorus describes 
the first rulers of Attica. Some of these, it was thought, 

1 Bihliotheca Hiator., ed. Fred. Yogel, 1, 112, 25 eq. 
* BibliotJiecae Hiator., ed. C. Mullerue, Π, 180, 16 eq. 
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came from Egypt and were popularly represented as half- 
serpent and half -man, ί,β.^ half-Egyptian and half -Greek. 
Such a one was Peteus, a man of twofold form, concemmg 
whose nature the Athenians were unable to give (^κατα την 
iBiav υποστασι,ν) the true origin : Βιφνονζ S* αυτού yeyovoro^^ 
rot;? μ€Ρ Αθηναίους μη ίυνασθοΛ κατά την ιΒιαν υττοστασιν 
ατΓοΒουνοΛ irepi τη^ φίΜτεοίς ταύτης τα^ αΧηθβί^ αιτΐ4Κ.^ What 
does κατά την iStav υττοστασίν mean? The Athenians 
were unable to give the origin of the nature of Peteus ac- 
cording to the proper VTrooraat^. It is indirectly admitted 
that their imagination had discovered tales of his origin and 
nature. But they did not know the reed origin. We have 
here the old contrast between reality (υττοστασνζ) and the 
work of the imagination. 

In BibUoiheca Bigtorica^ XVI, 88, (1), our author says 
that the Phocaeans, after being defeated by the Boetians, 
were again incited to war by the self-seeking Onomarchus. 
A dream, showing this man the appearance (^μφασιν) of 
great increase and glory, spurred him on to this νίΓοστασιν: 
Έπηρ€ y αυτόν ττροζ την υποστασιν ταυτην oveipo^ εμφασιν Sow? 
p>eia\q^ αυξήσεων τ€ κΜ Βοξης.^ "Mere plan,*' as the sense 
of υττοστασί^^ will not sufi&ce. For he carried out an action. 
Furthermore, there is an obvious contrast between €μφασιν 
(the mere appearance) in Onomarchus' dream and υττοστασιν 
(the realization) to which the dream incited. We have 
here in υποστασι^ the reality of action in contrast to the 
appearance of glory that caused the action. 

We find, then, that Diodorus uses υποστασι^ in the sense 
of " solid matter^^^ ^^foundation^^^ ^^firm setUement^^^ " reality»^ 
The first three meanings evidently are based on the naive 
primitive meaning, "sediment," with which they have in 
common ^^ solidity ^^ and ^^firmnessy^ while the last meaning 



1 Bibliotheca Histor,, ed. Fred. Vogel, I, 46, 12 eq. 
s BibliotJiecae Histor., E. C. Mulleroe, Π, 88, 44 sq. 
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represents the developed sense in the advanced terminology 
of the popular phUosophy. 

The first use of ιτττοστασις in the clear sense of " beauty " 
was found in the striking contrast between υττοστασι^ (" be- 
auty ") and εμφασκ or φαντασία (" ΜΈΒΕ APPBABANCB "), 
or in the practically identical contrast between νποστασι^ 
("bbality") and νόημα or eirivoia (" THBOBETICAL or 
MATHEMATICAL. CONCEPT"). We noticed also that this 
contrast becomes more and more general, as we approach the 
milieu of Heb. xi, 1. This stage in the development of the 
term was certainly reached in the writings of Phtlo (b. 25 
B.C.). In De Mundi Incorrwptihilitate^ our author discusses 
the reasons why the earth cannot be destroyed by fire. In 
his argumentation, Philo first of all distinguishes three ele- 
ments in fire, viz., "live coal" (ανθραξ)^ "flame" Ο^ίΚοξ)^ 
and "splendor" (αι/γι;). Then he continues, should the 
material particles of the earth be dissolved or disappear in 
any way, there could be no "live coal," nor "flame," nor 
" splendor." Because the material particles are the food of 
the "flame"; and without the "flame," there could be no 
αυ^η^ inasmuch as αι/γι; lackB proper νιτοστασις: οτι ι/ττο- 
στασιν ιΒιαν ουκ €χ€ΐ.^ "Splendor" is only a quality of 
"flame"; and so long as the "flame" is beal, "splendor" 
partakes of that beauty ; but just as soon as the " flame " 
no longer exists, then " splendor " automatically ceases to be, 
t.e., it loses its reality. Thus, Philo can only mean that 
avyη has not "its own reality" (jZiav χητοστασιν'). 

In this same meaning of the term we come now to the most 
interenting passage in the whole historico-literary investiga- 
tion of υτΓοστασνζ. The following citation of Philo is re- 
markable for these reasons: (a) The passage was written in 
the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1 ; (δ) like our verse, it is 
concerned with the perception of the invisible world ; and 

1 Opera Quae Beperiri Potuerunt Omnia etc., Ed. Thomas Mangey, 
Π,δΟδ^ 86. 
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(c) it is another example of the Greek epistemological con- 
trast between ι/ττοστασις as BBALITY and €μφαχη<ζ (here σιαα^ 
σχημάτων οψι^^ αισθητον^ ορατον^ φαντα^τιά) as MERE ΑΡ- 
ΡΒΑΒΑΝΟΕ. This important passage is found in Quod a Deo 
MiUcentur Somniot c. XXXII. The dream under discussion 
here is the vision of the heavenly ladder vouchsafed to 
Jacob. The immediate context in which our citation occurs, 
is an exegesis of the words spoken by Jacob, when on awak- 
ening he exclaimed in fear and wonder : ^* Surely the Lord 
is in this place, and I knew it not. . . . This is the gate 
of heaven.'' The cause of Jacob's fear and wonder is then 
analyzed by Philo to be the fact that God, who is incorporeal 
(ασω/ί&ατο9), was manifested here locally, a phenomenon proper 
to corporeal things (σώματα). But, continues Philo, the 
whole world is the abode of God, in that it manifests His 
Goodness, and in this sense the visible world can be rightly 
called the " Gate of Heaven•" The " invisible world," of 
which the truth that " God is in this place " is an example, 
is then called '^the world knowable to the intellect only" 
(νοητοί κόσμοι) in contrast to the " visible world " (αισθητοί 
και ορωματο^ κόσμοι) which is called the gateway of the 
former. For as men who wish to see cities enter in through 
the gates, so also they who wish to comprehend the invisible 
world (a€e&7 κοσμον) are conducted in their search by the 
appearance of the visible world (yrro του ορατού φαντα^ια^)• 
Then follows the reason : the intellectual world is guaranteed 
as a reality by the reality of the visible world of which it is 
the real archetype: Ο δβ νοητής νιτοστασεω^ κόσμος aveu 
ηστινοσουν σχημάτων οψ€(ΰς^ μονής & iia re αρχετνττου i&o9 
τ€ €V τω Βιαχαραχθεντι προς το BeaOev αυτω €t£o9 aveu σκιάς 
μετακΧηθησεταιΛ What is the meaning of νοητής νττοστασ&ος'ί 
As the passage is rather difficult, it will be well to analyze 
each clause: (1) Ο & νοητής ν7Γοστασ€ως κόσμος aveu 
ηστινοσουν σχημάτων οψ€(ύς = the world of the intellectual 

1 Op. cU. I, 649, 14 sq. 
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(νοητής^ BBALITY (υττοστέκτεω?), without any visible garment 
whatsoever, (2) aveu σκια^ μετακΧηθησετοΛ =« will be recalled 
(reproduced in the intellect) without a perishable external 
appearance, (8) μονη^ = only (a) Sm re αρχ€τυπου ^Sca? » 
through the ideal form of the archetype (Platonic), (i) re 
€v τω Βίαχαραχθ€ντί ττρο^ το OeaOep αντω eiBo^ « and in the 
being shaped according to the archetype made visible in it 
(the visible world). 

ΤτΓοστασί? is here described as the invisiblb beauty 
underlying the visible world, and is a synonym for the 
Platonic iSea (also et&>9) which is an existing and invisiblb 
BEAUTY; these (the iSea and the νττοστασίς) become per- 
ceptible to the intellect by the abchetypb made visebub 
(in the visible world). The intellectual world is guaranteed 
as a reality by the visible world of which it is the archetype. 
Whence it is clear that two things are here emphasized, 
(1) the beauty of the iNTEUiECTUAL and invisibub 
WOBLD, and (2) the superiority of this world over the 
visible WOBLD which is produced only by being modeled 
according to the abchetypb. 

This citation is of great importance for the language of 
Heb. xi, 1, not only because it testifies immediately to the 
literary milieu of our verse, but also because we have here 
historical evidence that the old Greek epistemological con- 
trast between ι/ττοστασι? (beauty) and €/Αφασί9 or φαντασία 
(mebe appeabange) was not strictly limited to a verbal 
formtda. For this passage shows that the contrast was also 
used between χητοστα^ι^ and any sjmonym of €μφασκ and 
φαντα,σία, — such as σκια^ σχημάτων οψκ^ αισθητον^ and ορα- 
τοί/. Hence, if the famous contrast is used in Heb. xi, 1, 
€\7Γΐζομ€νων and βλεττομενων would be only sjmonyms for 
€μφα^ι^ or φαντασία or σκια^ etc. But more important still 
is the fact that both in Philo and in Heb. xi, 1 we have sub- 
stantially the same general context, viz., the ^* perception of 
the invisible world." Schlatter thinks that υττοστασιν €ρ^ων 
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offoOmfw €χμ9 of Ρβ. Eed. 8, 86 is a parallel expreeeion for 

Heb. xi^ 1: Die nach le verwandte Parallele zu Heb. xi, 1, 

die mir bekannt ist» gibt Ps. Esd. 8, 16: ^^ Substantiam 

opemm bonomm habere." ^ But as the Greek text is lost, 

we cannot come to a final conclusion r^arding this passage. 

Besides, the general context in these two passages is not 

nearly so similar as between the citation in Philo and 

Heb. xi, 1. 

The use of ννοστασίς in Joskphus' (b. 87 A.d.) Antiq,, 

XVIII, 1, 6, has been determined by various meanings 

assigned to it by eminent authorities. Johannes Weiss ^ 

thinks the term means ^conviction'' ; Schlatter^ translates 

it as *^ withstanding " ; Dindorf ,^ as ** animi praesentia " ; and 

Whiston,* as " resolution.'' Josephus is here describing the 

tenets of the followers of Judas the Galilean. They accepted 

the doctrine of the Pharisees, but were especially celebrated 

for their love of Jewish liberty, saying that God alone was 

their Ruler and Lord. Rather than recognize any man as 

their Lord, they stood unmoved when they themselves were 

threatened with death and when their relatives and loved 

ones were threatened with vengeance. ^^But since the 

unchangeableness of their νττοστασις for these things (eirt 

ToiovTOK^^^^ says Josephus, "is already well known to many, 

I shall speak no further about the matter : Έ^ρακοσι Be τοκ 

woWoi^ TO αμεταΧΚακτον αντων της em τοιούτοι^ viro' 

στα σ €0)9, ΐΓ€ραιτ€ρω SieXOeiv irapeKiirovJ*^ ^ Ύιτοστασις in this 

context refers to a firm " sticking to " something invisible, 

which is believed to be a trtie reality^ viz., the exclusive 

rulership of the Lord. In the light of the contemporary use 

of υποστάτης in such contexts (of invisible world in Philo), 

1 Schlatter, Op, cU,, 583. 

« Uhrchriatentum, I, 322 (ft. n. (2)). 

» Op, eft., 682. 

4 Opera, Graece etLatine, Becognovit Guilelmus Dindorfius, I, βθ6, 11 eq. 

> ΤΛβ Works of Flavitia Joaephu», etc., translated by Wm. Whieton, 681. 

• Op, cU., 696, 11 eq. 
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its meaning here can only be : unshakable realization of the 
invisible fact• 

In Theologiae Ghaecae Oompendivm^ c. 9, Cobnutus 
(flourished 68 a.d.) uses the term in a very illustrative way. 
In the previous chapter, Comutus recounts the old mytho- 
logical idea that Oceanus (cf . Homer) by a kind of " mixing " 
is the beginning (αρχβ/οι/οι/) of the existence of all things, 
including the gods. In chapter 9, our author says that Zeus 
is said to be the father of gods and men in a different sense, 
viz., in this that the nature of the world (την τον κόσμου 
φυσιν) becomes the cause of the vwoarcuri^ of these things, as 
fathers generate children : Mera Se ratna άλλως ο Ζευς ττατηρ 
\eyerai θ€ων και ανθρωττων eivcu Sia το την τον κοσμον φυσιν 
cUTiav yeyovevai τη^ τοντων ι;7Γθστασ€»9, ωζ οι iraTepe^ 
«γ€ννωσι τα τ€κναΛ The αιτιαν τη^ τοντων ν'π•οστασ€ω^ 
clearly means " the cause of the existence of these " (gods 
and men). But the addition ^^αος οι Trarepe? γεννωσι τα 
τ€#«/α" reminds us of the famous use of υττοστασις in the 
Patristic literature (cf . Tatian) where the existence in the 
mother's womb is called the υποστασι<: of the future reality of 
life, or the anticipation of a future reality. Here, nature is 
the aiTia of a similar ι/ττοστασίς, the guarantee and the reason 
for the existence of gods and men. 

As we approached the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1, we 
noticed the ever-increasing clarity and the more and more 
general usage of the famous contrast between υποστασι^ 
(reality) and e /Αφασΐζ (mere appearance). In the period 
its^, the development reached the crest of precision. We 
are fortunate, indeed, that this literary usage found its 
way into the writings of Plutarch. For in Be Placitis 
Philo8oph.<t he not only preserved the words of the Greek 
Philosophers, but he also summed up in his own more 
popular words the famous contrast between χητοστασι^ and 

1 Cornuti Theologia/e Oraecae Compendium, Becensavit et emendabat 
Carolue Lang, 0, 1 sq. 
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€μφασιΐζ. In introduoing the opinions of philoeophers (Jk 
Pl€U!iii$ Philo$oph.j III, 5, (1)) about the rainbow, Plu- 
TABCH contrasts those aerial phenomena that are icaff 
vwoaraatvj and others that are «car' €μφασίν. As examples of 
the first, a rainnstorm and a hailnstorm are adduced, and as 
examples of the second, the apparent motion of the mainland 
to the mariner, and the rainbow are given. Τα Se κατ 
€βΛφασίν is then defined as iBuuf ουκ €χοντα υιτοστασίν. The 
whole text follows : Τωι^ μ^εταρσιων ιταθων τα μεν καθ* υττο- 
arcunv yivtrcu οίον ομβρος, χαΧαζα, τα Se κατ* εμφασιν^ 
i&iav ουκ έχοντα ν/τοστασιν άνηκα yow irXeovrwy ημών η 
ηΊΓ€ΐροζ KiveurOai BoKCi * eariv ουν κατ €μφασιν η φκ^- Τττο- 
στασίν is "REALITY" in contrast to €/juf>aaiv — the "mebb 
APPBABANGB." This couclusion cannot be questioned. For 
the examples adduced are self-evident: The rainnstorm 
(^ομβρο^') is καθ* ννοστασιν, and the apparent motion of the 
mainland to the mariner (ΊΓ\€οντων ημών η ην€φο^ KiveurOai 
Βοκ€ΐ) is κατ €μφασιν. One has tangible reality, the other 
has not. Besides, Plutarch adds expressly that things of 

" MERE APPEARANCE " lack PROPER EXISTENCE or RTCALTTT 

(τα Be κατ €μφασιν iSiav ουκ έχοντα νιτοστασιν'). In other 
words, " MERE APPEARANCES " have a kind of existence in so 
far as they appear. But they lack "proper reality*' or 
their ottm reality ; they are "mere appearances." Hence, 
τα καθ* υνοστασιν are contrasted with τα κατ €μφασιν^ as 
"realities" are contrasted with "mere appearances." 

The importance of this citation for Heb. xi, 1 is the fact 
that in the very milieu of our verse this popular philo- 
sophical usage of νποστασι^ was summarized in the clearest 
possible terms as " reality " in contrast to " mere appear- 
ance " by the popular historian. The refined Greek of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews makes it very probable that its author 

1 Diels^ Doxog, Qraec,<, p. 371, 28 sq. Of. also Diels^ ProlegomeTia, p. 60, 
Dozog, Graec, where he says that these paeeagee are undoubtedly genuine: 
" Genuina sunt m, 1-4 et 5, 10-12." 
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was familiar with a usage of υιτοσταο-ι^ that had a history 
and was so emphatically expressed by a contemporary. 

Even after Heb. xi, 1 was written, it is but natural that 
the old Greek contrast between νττοστασι^ (reality) and 
φαντασία (mere appearance) should still be current. Thus 
Diogenes Laerttos (flourished 150 a.d.) contrasts ** things 
AS THEY appear" (j^oAveroA τοιαύτα) with "THINGS AS 
THEY BTCATJiY ARE " (/ca^ υητοστοσίΡ όντως €χ€ΐ). Diogenes 
is here discussing the need of aTroSet^i? for ττιστις in things 
obscure. He asks, how can things not evident (α&7λα) be 
grasped, if ανοΒ&ξις be ignored : ΤΙως αν ow καταΧαμβανοιτο 
τα α8η\α, της α7Γο8€ΐξ€ως ayvoov^evrf^ ;^ Then follows the 
reason: ζητείται δ* ουκ ei φαίνεται τοιαύτα, αλλ' €ΐ καθ* 
υίΓοστασιν όντως €%et,* i.e., "the thing sought is not %f it 
appears to he mich but if it really (jcaff νττοστασιν') is such." 
It is only another example of xaff νιτοστα^ην in the sense of 

"IN REALITY." 

On the one hand, this notion of νΊτοστασις in epistemo- 
logical contexts as "reality" in opposition to "mere 
APPEARANCE," or simply as "reality" is not only the 
current meaning of the term in the κοινη^ but also the fruit 
of a development whose traces we have pointed out in the 
Greek classical and early κοινή writers down to Diogenes 
Laertius. On the other hand, in the history of the exegesis 
of Heb. xi, 1, we have found the same meaning of νποστασις. 
The importance of Diogenes Laertius, as a representative of 
the current κοινή usage of ι/ττοστασι?, and at the same time as 
a contemporary of the author of the Epistle to Diognetus 
(where νττοστα^ις = €t&>9), of Tatian (for whom ντΓοστασις 
= the " emphasis of reality " in contrast to non-reality), 
and of Athanagoras (for whom νποστασις = the " guarantee 
of reality"), is that his usage of the term forms the 
historico-literary link between the profane and the Patristic 
understanding of νιτοστασις. 

1 De Clar. Philoaoph, Vitia etc., IX, 11, Ed. Cobet, 249, 18 sq. *Ibid. 
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Contemporary with the first interpretation of our text by 
Clement of Alexandria, we find still another meaning of 
νίΓοστασκ in the Papyri, and with this evidence we shall 
close the historico-literary investigation of the word. The 
characteristic meaning of the term in the Papyri is ^^ prop- 
erty," and the •* title-deed *' to property. The second sense 
is so ingenious that Moulton ^ has accepted it as the meaning 
of νΊΓοστασκ in Heb. xi, 1. This famous Papyrus 237 
(a.d. 186) is called the " Petition of Dionysia." It is the 
report of a noted legal case in Alexandria. Τττοστασ^? 
occurs again and again in the document. To avoid unneces- 
sary technical questions, we shall merely note one of the 
instances of this usage, and then add the pregnant commen- 
tary of Grenfel and Hunt: In Petition of Dionysia, Col. 
VIII, 26 sq., we read : eirapypv ra αντίγραφα των συνηραφων 
τοί^ των άντρων υιτοστασεσίν αντιθ€σθαι και τούτο &ατα- 
ηματι TTpoaTeToyevai ου και αντι^ραφον υττετα^α, φαν^ρον ττοιων 
κατακο\ονθ€ΐν ταις τον Merriov Ρονφου.* The Commentary 
follows : " The νττοστασε*? were distinct from the airoypcufxu^ 
which were only one class of the documents concerning 
ownership. Τττοστασί?, of which the central meaning is 
"substance," ue., property (cf., e.^., OJPJ., CXXXVIII, 
κινΒννω €μω και τη^ €μη^ ι;7Γοστασ€ω9), is used here for the 
whole body of documents bearing on the ownership of a 
person's property (whether ανο^ραψαι, sales, mortgages, etc.) 
deposited in the archives, and forming the evidence of owner- 
ship. By the edict of Mettius Rufus (VIII, 31-43), all 
owners of house or land property were commanded to reg- 
ister it (aTTo^pa^eaOai) within six months of the Edict, and 
in the ι/ττοστασβ*?, wives and children had to insert (αντιθ&αι 
26, or τταρατιθεναι 34) a statement of their claims, if any."^ 

1 Cf . Egyptian Bubbiah Πβΰφβ, 27. 

* Egyptian Exploration Fund, — Giaeco-Boman Branch, The Ozyrhychue 
Papyri, Part Π, p. 168. 
3 Ibid., Π, 176. 
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This usage of wroarcun^ in the sense of ^^ titlb-debd " is 
characterized by two elements : (a) ^^ a document deposited 
in the archives," and (i) ^^ a document forming the evidence 
i)/^ possession." ''^ Depo$ited^^ and ^^ Eddence of possession" 
are readily recognized ideas long current under υττοστασι^ ; 
and the rest is legal atmosphere accounted for by the fact 
that the term found its way into the courts. For we can 
still see in " title-deeds," though obscurely, the first two 
Greek notions current under νττοστασι^ : (α) " That which 
stands or is stationary" (^^a document deposited in archives") 
in contrast to ^Hhat which is drained ofif, or is fleeting" 
(other unstable expressions of ownership) ; (ό) •* beality " 
Q*^ evidence alone accepted for bbal possession ") in contrast 
to "MEBB appearance" (other flimsy evidence not ac- 
cepted for BEAL possession). 

It is also possible that the idea of ^ guarantee " in υττοστα- 
σί9 used as "title-deed" may be derived more directly 
from a similar idea in the famous contrast between καθ* 
νποστασιρ (" IN BEALITY ") and κατ €μφασι,ν (" MERELY IN 
appearance"). For the reason why some things (as, e.^., 
hail-storms) were caUed Kaff vTroarcuriv, and other things 
(as, e,ff.y the rainbow) were classed κατ ^μφασιν^ was that 
the former struck the senses corrected by experience with a 
"guarantee" for the "reality" of the things perceived, 
whereas the latter did not. 

Summary and Vahuition 

We may now summarize the results of our historico-literary 
investigation : 

I. ΤπΌστασί? ss " Firm or solid matter " : 

a. " Sediment " in contrast to ** that which is drawn oflf or 
passes away": Hippocrates, Aristotle, Theophrastes, Strabo, 
Diodorus. 

b. " Firmness " — " foundation " : Hippocrates, Polybius, 
Diodorus. 
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II. Τπ•οστασ*9 =« "reality." 

a. ** Tangible matter " in contrast to ** idea " or ** image ": 
Antiphon, Poeeidonius. 

b. "Reality" in contrast to "mere appearance": Democ- 
ritos, Epicurus, Boethus, Philo, Diodorus, Plutarch, Joee- 
phus (" realization "), and Diogenes Laertius. 

c. " Guarantee of reality " : Comutus, Polybius, and Papy- 
rus 287 ("title-deed"). 

The development of νττοστασι^ is evident. No. I points to 
the naive and realistic world of thought ; No. II to the use 
of the term in a higher philosophical language. The funda- 
mental idea, however, even in No. I is "reality." 

The fact that Hippocrates and Aristotle in their actual 
usage of υίΓοστασίς employed it as a conjugate of υφιστασβοΑ 
confirms historically the philological assertion that this noun 
is derived from this form of the verb. Hence, υιτοστασι^ was 
very probably first of all used to signify " that which stands 
or settles " as opposed to " that which passes away or is 
drained off." The further signification of the term ("firm- 
ness " and " foundation ") represents a natural development 
of the original notion of υττοστασι^. 

But the sense of vwocrturi^ as •* beauty " in contrast to 
€μφασίς ("MERE appbabance") with its derived usages,— 
is it a development of the original meaning of the word, or 
is it derived from a different stem? Hatch thinks, "the 
term υττοστασι^ is the conjugate of the verb υψίσταναι^ which 
had come into use as a more emphatic form than eti^oi."^ 
Hatch does not go into the question as to whether νττοστασι^ 
is derived from the active form of the verb (wf>i<rravcu) or 
the middle and passive form (υφιστασθαι). Vaughan^ 
derives it from υφιστασθαι. One thing is certain, viz., that 
νίΓοστασις was first used as a conjugate of υφιστασθαι in the 

1 Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages on the Christian 
Churchy 275. 

> Cf . Chas. Vaughan, Upos Efipatovs, The Epistle to the Hebrews, 6. 
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sense of ^^ that which settles or stands " as opposed to ^^ that 
which passes on or can be drained off.'' And if there is a 
probability that υιτοστασίς in the sense of beauty in con- 
trast to MEBE APPEAKANCB is a development from this usage 
of the term, this derivation is to be preferred to one from a 
new verb-form. We have already pointed out that such a 
development is natural. For just as the original meaning 
of ντΓοστασ*? was modified to signify "foundation," when 
used in a context concerned with " tomb construction," so 
also the fundamental sense of the term will take on a new 
shade of meaning, when brought into the field of Greek 
epistemology (that field in which it was first used to signify 
"beality"). The original sense, "that which stands or 
settles" as opposed to "that which passes on or can be 
drained off," becomes in epistemology "that which stands or 
settles " for the perceptive faculties (beauty) in contrast to 
" that which flits away under the test of experience " (mebb 
APPEARANCE ). Therefore, it may be regarded as certain 
that tL• meaning ofviroaraai^ as REALITY is a development 
of the original sense of the term. If we can trust Plutarch 
and Stobaeus for preserving the vert/ words of Antiphon, 
Democritus, and Epicurus, this development was achieved 
at a time almost contemporaneous with the extant instances 
of its usage in the original sense by Hippocrates and Aris- 
totle. Be this as it may, we are sure that this development 
was actually reached in Polybius; after him it is common 
in the Stoic and κάνη writers, becoming ever clearer and 
more general in the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1. 

As we have already indicated, the usage of νττοστασις to 
signify " title-deed " — "a document deposited in the 
archives, and forming an evidence of possession " — contains 
at least vaguely the two preceding senses of the term. *'^ De- 
posited " is an element in νποστασι^ common to " sediment," 
and " an evidence of possession " is akin to the notion of the 
word in epistemology. Although Moulton^ accepts this 
1 Cf . Moulton, From Egyptian Bubbiah He<xp8, 27. 
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meaning of υποστασκ as the interpretation of the word in 
Heb. xi, 1, yet we do not go so far* For the document con- 
taining this meaning of the term is dated only in 186 a.d., 
and, even admitting that it very probably was current long 
before that date, still we are not hereby historically certain 
that this was a current meaning of the word at the time the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was written, especially since the 
Patristic literature shows another interpretation. 

We come now to the important question: What is the 
value of this historico-literary investigation of the pivotal 
word in Heb. xi, 1 for the interpretation of that text ? First, 
independently of the various extant interpretations of this 
verse, we may say that this investigation has established his- 
torically that certainly two senses of υιτοστασνζ^ — "BEAL- 
ITY " in contrast to " mere appbabance " and " that which 
stands or settles " as opposed to *^ that which passes away or 
can be drained off," — and probably a third meaning (yiro- 
arcuri^ = " title-deed ") were current when Heb. xi, 1 was 
written. The nice literary usage in the Epistle to the He- 
brews (acknowledged by aU^) demands that the author be 
acquainted with at least the first two senses of υττοστασκ^ 
since they were already firmly anchored in the κοίνη vocabu- 
lary. And the fact that the author has not indicated in the con- 
text of the Epistle some peculiar, new, and non-current usage 
of the term, makes it imperative that υττοστασί^ in Heb. xi, 1 be 
understood in one of the senses current at his time. Further- 
more, without going into the details of the context of our verse, 
and with only the general context in mind (which undoubt- 
edly is "the perception of the invisible world"), we must 
say that, of the two meanings of υποστασι^ certainly current 
and known to the author of the Epistle, that one was prob- 
ably chosen which respects the history of the term, viz., 

1 Cf . J. R. Willis, Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, 386 : **The evidence 
of wide culture shows throughout the Epistle. This characteristic has been, 
and is, universaUy acknowledged/^ 
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" BEAUTY " in contrast to ** mere appbabakcb." For in an 
epistemological context, νττοστασις was long used in this sense* 
Secondly, of the various interpretations of Heb. xi, 1 now 
extant, this investigation strongly approves the Patristic 
exegesis which understood νττοστασις in the sense of ''beal- 
itt"; and it also shows the untenableness of the interpre- 
tation originated by Erasmus, popularized by Luther, and 
which has become to-day the more common interpretation, 
— i.e., ντΓοστασις = " CONFIDENCB." For the Greek Patristic 
interpretation, written by men whose mother-tongue was the 
κοινή SiaXefCTo^j understood υττοστασις in a meaning that was 
current during that Greek period — a sense which finds a 
place in the history of the term as the most appropriate 
meaning for the context. On the other hand, the interpre- 
tation of woareuri^ in our verse as " confidence " not only 
appeared in history, when the κοινή Βια7<£κτος was dead, thus 
finding no place whatever in the history of the word, but 
also the much repeated citation of Polybius (^Reliq. Histor.^ 
VI, 55, 2), purporting to be the convincing proof that υττο- 
στασις commonly meant " confidence " in the κοινή ΒιαΧβκτος^ 
turns out to be any meaning of the term save " confidence." 
Schlatter also, we repeat, in spite of the fact that he inter- 
prets νητοστασι^ in Heb. xi, 1 as " Zuversicht," brands as 
erroneous the aforesaid contention which by mere force of 
constant repetition has become traditional: "Uber diesen 
verbalen Gebrauch (jiwiroararo^ = * lacking endurance ') 
geht χητοστασι^ in Stellen wie Pol. 6, 55, 2; 4, 50, 10; Jos. 
Ant. 18, 1, 6, nicht hinaus; Zuveraicht heisst das Wort in 
Tceiner derselben^ so traditionell ihre Citation in den Kommen- 
taren als Beleg fur den Begriff Zuversicht geworden ist." ^ 

II. In BiBLiCAii Litebatubb 

After having found the meaning of νττοστασις in profane 
Greek literature, it will be of some interest to ascertain its 

1 C£. Schlatter, Op. cU., 682. 
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wenm in KbUeal QnA wzhiiigB gcneaUy^ before api^ying 
the xemlli ct our hietorioQ-lifeaarf inTHBtigation to Heb. χι, 
1« Of comae, the meMiing of vwmcrmaifi in BiUicai literatoie 
cannoi haTe a detetmimng Taloe (indqiendeat of Greek lit* 
eimtoie) tar the mtei]^etati<» of Ώ.Λ• xi, 1, simply becaoee 
the liteiarj eouoe for the Greek BiUicai writers was the 
Hellenic wocld• 

1. Ύττοστασις m tke 



The term occurs twenty times in the LXX, ^ as the ren- 
dering of almost as many Hebrew words.'' ^ This fact alone 
dionld put ns cm our guard against too hurriedly conduding 
that the real sense of νΉ-οστασις in the LXX can be readily 
found by a mere mechanical process of equating the Hebiew 
equivalent. Of these twraity usages of the term, one is in 
Wisdom (xyI, 21), and the other nineteen have Hebiew 
equivalents which are reducible to thirteen roots. In these 
usages of the word Schlatter sees a conmion element : ^^ Im 
Gebrauch der Septuaginta ist zunachst diess deutlich, dass 
ihr der Beg^riff Stehen im Wort die Eiauptsache ist." ^ Tet 
in this we cannot agree with him. 

To arrive at a clear understanding regarding the meaning 
of ντΓοσΎοσις in the LXX, it will be necessary to examine 
some examples of its usage. In those cases where υιτοστασι^ 
has been used to translate more than one form derived from 
the same Hebrew root, it will suffice to note only one instance 
of the same. 

Following the order in the LXX Concordance of Hatch 
and Redpath, we shall first take up the meaning of vwo- 
στασις in Ps. Ixxxviii, 48 (another form derived from the 
same Hebrew root is found in Ps. xxxviii, 5), where the 
Hebrew equivalent is ihtj (r. T^, to dig, to hide, etc.). In 
this Psalm the perpetuity of David's reign is set forth in the 

1 C. Vaughan, The SpiaUe to the Hebrews^ 7. 
s Op. eU.y 682. 
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first 8β yeisee. Then with the 89th yeree the evUe that are 
to afflict him are described. The verse in which υιτοστασι^ 
occurs (vers. 48) is composed of the words that well up in 
David's heart, as he writhes under these afflictions : Μνησθητι 
ri9 17 υΐΓοστασΐ9 μον μη yap μαπΜω^ eicriaa^ τταρτα^ τους 
νιους των ανθρωιτων : Remember what my υττοστασις is, for 
not without reason hast Thou made all the sons of man. The 
Hebrew equivalent iTtJ demands the meaning ^^ duration," 
**life," ^^age." If the LXX translator transformed it into 
ίβΤΓοστασις^ which never in its whole history shows such a 
sense, it is evident that he had no discernment of the term• 

In Deut. xi, 6, υττοστασίς equates Ώψ^ (τ. Ώψ or Dp^, to 
rise, exist, remain firm). In this passage the author warns 
the Jews that they ought to serve God better for having 
witnessed the punishments which He inflicted upon the 
Egyptians and the wicked Jews. Ύνοστασις occurs in the 
reference to the punishment of Dathan and Abiron: Ους 
ανοίξασα η γη το στόμα αυτής κατ€7η€Ρ αυτούς και τους οίκους 
αυτών και τας σκηνας αυτών και νασαν αυτών την υνο' 
στασιν την μ€Τ αυτών ev μ€σω ιταντος ΙσραηΧ: The earth 
opening her mouth swallowed Dathan and Abiron and their 
houses and tents and all their υττοστασις in Israel. Τττο- 
στασις here is correctly rendered in correspondence with its 
Hebrew equivalent as that which " remains " or " exists," — 
it expresses ^ possession," in which sense it is familiar to us 
from both our Patristic study and the historico-literary 
investigation of 'υττοστασις in the Greek world of thought. 

In Jer. x, 17, we read : ^υνηγατ^€ν €ξωθ€ν την υττοστασιν 
σου κατοικούσαν ev €κ\€κτοις• This is indeed a rather curious 
translation of the Hebrew : 'iWp'2 '•riatf^•• •ϊ|ρ:ί» pKO '•MK 
Gather from the earth thy belongings, thou that dwellest in 
a siege. Τττοστασις translates the Hebrew H^JS which means 
" baggage," " belongings," " possessions." Accordingly, it is 
used in about the same sense as in the preceding verse. 

The Hebrew Ttt58 (r. TJ^^, to stand) in Ps. Ixviii, 8, is 
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rendered in the LXX by wroartun^. In this Psalm the 
^^just one" declares the greatness of his sufferings: *^Saye 
me, Ο God, for the waters have come even unto my soul" 
(vers* 2)• Our verse follows immediately: Έν€ΐΓ€νγην €ί9 
ιΧυν βνθον, κοΛ ουκ eariv υιτοστασι^ : Ι am sunk in the mud 
of the deep, and there is no ι/ττοστασ^? » ^ϋ^ΰ. *^/?& ^ 
^* standing place " reminds us of the meaning of νΊτοστασις = 
** firmness " of our philological examination. 

In Deut. i, 12, νποστασις has been used to translate ¥ίψί 
(r. Κϋ^9, to bear, etc.). Here Moses reminds the Jews of the 
causes that led to his associating with himself some of their 
number in the government of the people* One reason was 
the increasing population (vers. 10) and the consequent 
multiplication of the duties of administration. Hence, Moses 
says: Πω9 Βυνησομαί μονο^ Oepeiv τον κοττον νμΛίν κολ την 
ντΓοστασιν νμωρ και τας avriXoyuK νμων : How can I alone 
bear your trouble, your ιητοστασίς, and your differences? 
ΤτΓοστασ^?, as the translation of K^ ass ^^ burden," has no 
parallel in the Hellenic use of the term. 

Forms derived from 3X^ (to set, establish) are the most 
frequent equivalents for υττοστασις in the LXX. It will 
suffice to cite but one instance, I Kings, xiii, 28. ^^The 
verse takes up the account of the Philistine position. In 
V. 17 ff., the plunderers are described. Here we are told 
that the garrison, or permanent guard left in the camp^ pushed 
forward to the edge of the pass of Michmash." ^ The LXX 
reads : Kat βξηΧθβν εξυττοστασ^ω^ των αΧΧοφνΧων την ev τω 
irepav Μαχ/ιας• Instead of ef νιτοστα^σβως the Hebrew reads 
simply 330^ = " permanent camp." The well-established 
sense of the term in the Hellenic world as " that which set- 
tles down " in contrast to "that which is transient," is evident 
in the usage of υττοοΎασις = 33C& here. . For in the words of 
Smith, SSPd here, as in xiv, means " the soldiers who were 

1 Cf . Smith, Λ Oritical and Exegetieal Commentary on the Books cf So»' 
uel, 102. 
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in occupation of the camp, in distinction from those who 
went out on the various expeditions/'^ It is the familiar 
contrast between ^Hhat which settles down" in opposition 
to ^^ that which is transient." The other instances, where 
ντΓοστασίς translates Hebrew forms derived from the root 
S3P, are the following: (hi) I Kings, xiii, 21 ; (hoph.) (Na. 
ii, 7); aS& (I Kings, xiv,4); and Π^ΪΒ^ (Ez. xxvi, 11). 

In Jer• xxiii, 22, LXX renders T^ID (r. TDJ, to set down) 
by υτΓοστασ*?, and in verse 18 by υττοστημα• The Greek 
follows : Kat et, βστησαν ev τη VTroarcurei μον (^03), kcu ei 
ηκονσαν των λογωι/ μον^ και τον \αον μου αν αττεστρβφον αυτούς 
ατΓΟ των ττονηρων €τητηΒ€υματων αυτών : If they stood in my 
υτΓοστασις^ and had they heard my voice, they would have 
turned my people from their evil ways and wicked deeds. 
The Hebrew equivalent for υττοστασις is "flD =» familiar talk, 
consideration, consultation* This idea certainly has nothing 
to do with the νττοστασις of the Greek world that we inves- 
tigated. 

ΤτΓοστασι^ μου has been used by the LXX interpreters in 
translating ''WUj?'n (Pu. from 0^}*^^ to build) in Ps. cxxxviii, 
15. In this Psalm God's special providence over His ser- 
vants is praised. We encounter God's Spirit everywhere 
(vers. 6), in heaven and in hell (vers. 7), in the sea (vers. 8), 
and even in darkness (vers. 11 and 12). "For Thou hast 
protected me from my mother's womb" (vers. 13). Then 
occurs our verse : Ουκ €κρυβη το οστουν μου αττο σου ο erroi' 
ησας ev κρυφη^ και η υττοστασι^ μου €ντοι^ κατωτατω τη^ γης• 
The Hebrew of the latter sentence follows : ilVflHriS •'WfipT 
JT^IK. The Greek verse may be translated: Not hidden is 
my bone from Thee, which Thou madest in secret, and my 
υτΓοστα^ίς in the depths of the earth. The Hebrew reads 
quite differently. But there is no doubt that ev τοις κατω- 
τατω της γης translates |^lj» flrflrBlJSl, and υιτοστα^τις μου 
equates the verb "•flipi?*^ (** I was diligently fashioned in the 

1 Op, cU., 108. 
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womb of my mother"). This shows that the LXX inter- 
preters did not translate the Hebrew literally at aU. How- 
ever, v7ro<rT€un^ in reference to ''Ρίρι?]^ points to something 
that is made, which the LXX text translates freely *^ exist- 
ence•" It reminds one somewhat of the Greek use of the 
word inroirrcuri^ a existence, as a predicate of reality. 

The meaning of ννοστασις in Ps. xxxviii, 8 is of special 
interest, because it has so often been adduced as an example 
of "fiducia" : Και νυν τ*9 η νττοβΑονη /aov; ουχί ο Κύριος; km 
η υίΓοστασις μου ιτϋφα σοι etrriv. From the Greek point 
of view we should translate this verse as follows : And now 
who is my endurance ? Is it not the Lord ? And my exist- 
ence is with Thee. Also "firmness" would be possible. 
But the Hebrew original (of which the LXX gives a free 
translation^ demands another interpretation. It reads : 
.K^n '?[7 WCnil •'i'TIJ ••η'^'Ρ'Πβ ηηΤ] The verbal expression 
**n*'^*?''nb is translated by the nominal phrase τις η ιητομορη 
μου ; Τττοστασις μου obviously translates '•ΓΐΤϋήΤ) (r. *ΜΤ, to 
wait, expect, hope), which is a synonym for %*T)p. It is 
evident that here υιτοστασις is used to render a Hebrew verb 
of hoping, expecting, confiding, — a fact that reflects again 
the lack of familiarity with the use of the term in the Greek 
world. 

In Ez. xliii, 11 ίητοστασις is used in the LXX to trans- 
late njUil (either from p3, to stand, or exist, or from pfl, to 
set right, adjust). The " son of man " is here commanded 
by the Lord to show the Jews the dimensions of the temple : 
Kcu Βιαγραψβις τον οίκον και τα/ς €ξο8ους αυτού και την υττο- 
στασιν αυτού (^ttffi). The LXX translates ^ΌΠ by 
υτΓοστα^ις αυτού. The Vulgate has "descriptio." In fact, 
Τψ2ν\ means arrangement, equipment. The context would 
suggest " foundation." 

ΎίΓοστασις has been used to render two forms derived 
from the root HJj5 (to twist, bind ; and figuratively, to hope). 
These instances have also been frequently cited as examples 
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where tnrocTcuri^ means ^^fiducia.'' It will suffice to inves» 
tig^te only one of the cases (Ez. xix, 5). Here Israel is com- 
pared to a Uonees, bringing up her young in the company of 
elder lions. One such whelp thus trained became a lion, 
"and he learned to catch the prey, and to devour men" 
(vers. 3). This one the nations caught after a bloody 
struggle, and brought him in chains to Egypt. Hereupon 
follows the verse in which νττοστασ*? occurs : Kcu «t&v on 
αττωστοΛ απ αντη^^ απώΚετο η υττοστασι^ αντη^. This may 
be translated thus : And when she saw that he was dragged 
away from her, her νττοστασ^ was destroyed. Because " he 
was dragged away from her," her υττοστασκ was destroyed. 
The Hebrew term H^ijjp^ which is rendered in Greek by 
υίΓοστασι^ αυτης^ is derived from !Tlj5, which is, as we saw 
above in connection with Ps. xxxviii, 8, a synonym for 
7CIJ, and means "to expect, hope." Hence, we have another 
example, where the LXX renders "expectation" by viro- 
στασί<ζ — a meaning that contradicts aU we know of its use 
in the Greek world. 

The use of υιτοστασι^ ζωής in Jud. vi, 4 to equate ιΤΠΡ ss 
" means of subsistence " reminds us somewhat of the Hellenic 
use of the term in the sense of "foundation," "support." 
The Madians and the Amalecites were sent to punish Israel. 
After Israel had sown the fields, these enemies with hordes 
of men and herds of cattle pitched their tents on the fields, 
and " like locusts " devoured everything : Kcu ov κατ^Κειιτοντο 
νπΓοστασιν ζωής ev τη γι; ΙσραηΧι 7Κ*^ΪΓ3 ΓΡΗβ !Π'*Κϋ^Κ7| 
They did not leave an χητοστασις of life in the land of Israel. 

In Job xxii, 20, "loss of woarcun^^^ is equated by "ΙΓΟ? 
which expresses •* destruction": Et μ/η ηφανισθη η vir ο- 
στά σις αυτων^ kcu to κατα\€ΐμμα αυτών καταφα^€ται 
πυρ. The Hebrew follows : nSSK ΕΠΠΙ «tt-p TPD3 ikhrnV( 
t^. The LXX translates again very freely, so much so 
that the Hebrew equivalents can hardly be recognized. 
It suffices for us to notice that the Hebrew word for " de- 
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struction " is expressed by the ^^ disappearance of ι/ττοστασι^ " 
in the LXX, which suggests ^^ essence " or ^^ existence " as 
the meaning of tnroarcurK. 

The only use of υττοστασκ in the LXX, not having a 
Hebrew equivalent, is Wis. xvi, 21. Here the author con- 
trasts the " strange waters, hail, and rain " (vers. 16), which 
God let down upon Israel's enemies, with the ^^food of 
angels prepared without labor " (vers. 20), the manna which 
He rained upon the Jews. Speaking of this manna, the 
author goes on to say: Η μεν yap υττοστασι^ σον την σην 
^Χυκυτητα ττρο^ τ€κνα €ν€φανίσ€. This may be translated 
thus : For Thy vTroarcurt^ shows Thy sweetness toward Thy 
children. Twoarcuri^ is to be referred to the manna, since 
the manna is the υΐΓοστασι<ζ that God sent. It is difficult to 
decide the meaning of the term here. Perhaps ^^ substance " 
expresses best what the author wishes to say. 

To put in clear and striking relief the result of our Sep- 
tuagintal investigation, we must restate the ideas which 
we found connected with υΊτοστασι^ι life, duration of life, 
possession (or one's belongings), firmness, burden, camp, 
consultation, existence, confidence, arrangement, subsistence 
of life, essence, substance. Although a number of these 
renditions show more or less similarity with the use of 
ντΓοστασ*? in the Greek literature (like possession, firmness, 
belongings, existence, essence, substance), yet we can safely 
say that the LXX writers are almost completely ignorant of 
the principal and primary meaning of the word υττοστασ*?, 
as we found it in the Hellenic writers. Septuagintal usage 
of ντΓοστασκ is very loose, and most frequently it is em- 
ployed as a kind of vox media, expressing various meanings. 
We may here quote Deissmann, who goes to the very heart 
of LXX usage when he says : " The meaning of a Septua- 
gint word cannot be deduced from the original which it 
translates or replaces, but only from other remains of the 
Greek language, especially from those Egyptian sources that 
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have lately flowed so abundantly. Even Professor Blass, I 
am glad to say, took up this position at last — a position 
which, unfortunately, is not conceded at once, but has to be 
slowly won by combat with an unmethodical school. To 
give one example : Baljon in his Lexicon gives as meanings 
for the Septuagint word αρκευθοζ *• olive tree ' and * cypress 
tree.' The Hebrew words for these two trees are certainly 
sometimes rendered αρκευθος by the translators, and so 
Baljon concludes that in the language of the Septuagint, 
αρκ€νθο^ has these meanings. No, says Blass^ very truly, 
αρκ€υθοζ means ^juniper,' and ^a wrong translation does 
not turn the juniper into an olive or a cypress.* There can 
be no doubt about that."^ So also we can say: Τττοστασί? 
means ^^ reality," and a wrong translation cannot turn 
" reality" into "life," "burden," or "fiducia." 

It may be more interesting to learn the attitude of the 
New Testament writers toward υττοστασι^. Do they share 
the confusion of the LXX-writers, or have they a better 
knowledge of the Greek terminology ? 

2. ΤτΓοστασί? in the New Testamerit 

HiroarrcuTisi occurs only five times in the New Testament : 
twice in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and thrice in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews^ Hence, in the New Testament 
it is a Pauline word. 

In the II Epistle to the Corinthians, both usages of the 
word are in connection with "boasting": (a) In ix, 4 with 
the idea of " boasting," ^ and (δ) in xi, 17 with the term 
itself : ev ταντη τη υποστασ^ι rrfi κανχησ€θί)^. 

In the first imtance, Paul reminds the Corinthians about 

1 Orammatik des Neuteat, Oriechiach, coL 44. 

s The Philology of the Greek BU>le, 89, eq. 

s Although even here some MSS. add nji καυχησ€(αί : M^DCEKLP al pier 
Syriitr arm go Chrers xhdrt Dam. Cf. Tiechendorf, Novum Teatamentum 
Oraec.^ etc., Π, 605. 
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the collection for the Sainte at Jerusalein (vers. 1) which 
they had apparently promised to have ready for a long time 
preyiously. For (in vers. 2), he tells them plainly that he 
had boasted (κανχωμαι) to the Macedonians about the 
Corinthians' collection. Even in Achaia their emulation 
"hath provoked many" (vers. 2). The author continues: 
^^ Now I have sent the Brethren that the thing we boast of 
concerning you, be not made void in this behalf, that yon 
may be ready " (vers. 8). Then follows a reference to the 
shame that would be not only his, but theirs also, if, accom- 
panied by the Macedonians, he came to Corinth to find them 
unprepared in the matter of the collection: Μι^ττω? €av έΚθω- 
σιν aw €μοι MoiVcSovt? uuu ευρωσιν νμα^ airapaaiceucumv^y 
καταισχνρθωμερ ημ€ΐ^ (jva μη Χίηωμ^ν νμ&ζ') ev τη υιτοσΎΟ^ 
σ€ΐ ταντη. What does VTroarao-i^ here mean? Any one 
of such current senses of the term as " reality," ^^ pledge,^ 
"guarantee," or ** anticipation of reality," would satisfy the 
context. The natural translation is " in this matter." Tan- 
gible material or matter is, as we know, the fundamental 
meaning of νττοστασι^ in the naive language. Since it cor- 
responds most accurately with the context, we have no right 
nor reason to abandon this explanation demanded by the 
history of the term. 

Furthermore, since "matter" in this Pauline context ie 
not used as a materially tangible object, but in the higher 
sense of " affairs," we have in the English word " matter " 
the best translation. For it illustrates most aptly how the 
same word can signify material and intellectual reality. Any 
other meaning save reality (matter) for νποστασι^ in our 
passage may fit the context, but is no strict interpretation. 

The second instance (II Cor. xi, 17) is even more interesting, 
since so many commentators insist on interpreting νποστασκ 
in the sense of "confidence." Here Paul is forced to com- 
mend himself and " boast " of his Apostolic labors, lest the 
Corinthians should be imposed upon by "/αΖ«β teaehers»^^ 
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Though he repeatedly admits ** boasting " to be " foolishness," 
yet he does not hesitate to "boast," when "false teachers" 
are winning over the Corinthians by " boasting," for he has 
more reason to " boast " than they. Hence, he says : Ο λαλώ, 
ov κατά Κνρων λαλώ, αλλ* ω? €v αφροσύνη^ έν τ αν τ η τη 
υίΓοστασ^ί τη^ κανχησ€ω^: What Ι speak now I speak 
not according to the Lord, but as in foolishness, in this 
νίΓοστασίζ of loasting. What does νιτοστασι^ here mean? 

The original meaning of ιητοστασί^ (matter) again an- 
swers the demands of the context. Hence, " in this matter 
of boasting" must be regarded as the correct translation. 
In the light of the context and the history of υττοστασ*?, 
the interpretation "fiducia," introduced by dogmatic tend- 
ency, cannot be sanctioned at all. 

The remaining three usages of υττοστασι^ in the New Tes- 
tament occur in the Epistle to the Hebrews (i, S ; iii, 14 ; 
xi, 1). The meaning of χητοστασυζ in the first instance (O9 
ων αίΓανγασμα τη^ Βοζη^ και χαρακτηρ τη^ ι;7Γθστασ£ω9 
αντον)^ as a synonym of ονσια^ is so generally accepted by 
commentators that we shall not linger to give a special 
exegesis of the same. For, this interpretation agrees with 
die context and finds many paraUels in contemporary Greek 
literature. As regards the latter consideration, we may 
note the excellent summary by Bigg, wherein he shows that 
νποστασι^ and ονσια were practically Sjrnonymous terms in 
contemporary usage : " The two expressions (υττοστασι^ and 
ονσιά) were current in the philosophy of the time, and mean 
precisely the same thing." ^ Hatch, also, says that "viro- 
στασ*9 is the conjugate of the verb υφισταναι^ which had 
come into use as a more emphatic form than £(ΐ/α^."^ 
Even after the term was more clearly differentiated from 
ουσία, in the Trinitarian and Christological controversies, 

1 The Christian FUstonUU of Alexandria, 164. 

* The Infltience of Greek Ideas and Usagea upon the Christian Churchy 
276. 
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Athanasins still writes: ^^H Se νττοστασι^ ουσία €στι^καί 
ovBev άλλο σημΜΡομ€Ρον €χΗ η αυτό το οΐ'."^ But, it most 
not be forgotten that St. Paul in his former usage of the 
term laid stress on the vert/ reality^ so that υιτοστασι,^ here 
means the ^*'real e$$ence.^^ 

The sense of υιτοστασίζ in Heb. iii, 14 is the bone of much 
contention. First, let us give the text: Mero^oi yap του 
άριστου yeyovaiAev^ eavirep την αρχήν τη^ υιτοστασβως μεχμ 
τ€\ους fiefiaiav κατασγωμ€ν. This text is supported by the 
overwhelming weight of critical evidence. The interesting 
variant is that of A, f, vg•, and Jerome (Ep. Damas., 8,517), 
which qualifies υ^οαΎασ€ως by αυτού. That Heb. iii, 14 is a 
very important text for the understanding of υττοστα/τι^ in 
Heb. xi, 1, is evident both from the fact that Heb. iii, 14 
deals with ίγμύι^ (j^^ff•^ Chrysostom says : rt eartv αρχή της 
vwo<rrflurea)9 ; την ιηστιν \eyei *), and from the general 
context. Godet has clearly summarized the gist of this 
Epistle in three short sentences : ^^ Break loose from Judaism. 
Be wholly his who is better to you than the angels (chaps, i- 
iii, 1),^ better than Moses (iii, 1-iii, 19) ^ or Joshua (iv),^ 
better than Aaron and his priesthood (v-x).^ Be all to 
Jesus, in whom you possess the eternal reality of all the good 
things of which Judaism offers you only the shadow.'** The 
one clear burden of the author's message to the Jewish 
converts to Christianity is, ^ Do not apostatize." The reasons 
against this possible apostasy are gfiven in the didactic part 
of the Epistle (i-x) so clearly summarized above by Godet. 
In concluding each reason, the author of the Epistle exhorts 
briefly and incidentally against apostasy, which exhortation 
is summarized and developed in the practical part of the 
letter (xi-xiii). Heb. iii, 14 occurs in the brief exhortation 

1 Migne, P. O., 26, 1086 B. 

«Cf. Tischendorf, Novum Γββί., Oraee., etc., Π, 789. 

* The references in parentheses are mine. 

« Studies on the EpUtles^ 326. 
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^^ not to apostatize " drawn from the consideration ^ Jesus is 
greater than Moses." Accordingly, the importance of 
υτΓοστασι^ in Heb. iii, 14 for the understanding of the same 
term in Heb. xi, 1 is derived from the fact that both verses 
have to do with ττιστι^ by way of exhortation ^*not to 
apostatize." 

The " superiority of Jesus over Moses " is the superiority 
of the Master-builder over the workman who builds the 
house, and of the Son over the servant in the house (vv. 2-6). 
The rather long application is then noted : '* If the Jews in 
the wilderness were punished for their unbelief by not being 
allowed to enter Canaan, how much more certainly will those 
who let go their faith in Jesus be shut out from the rest of 
the Lord." ^ Heb. iii, 14 lies in the context of this practical 
exhortation. It is applied directly to the Jewish Christian 
readers (in verse 12) : " Take heed, Brethren, lest perhaps 
there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief to depart 
from the living God." Then follows the reason in our verse : 
Mero^ot ηαρ τον Xptcrroi; γβγοι^α/χ^ΐ', eavirep την αρχήν της 
υΊΓοστασ€ω<; μ^γρι, τέΚους fiefiaiav κατασχωμβν• In the 
light of the context it means, ^ For we have become sharers 
(partners) of Christ, if indeed we hold fast unto the end the 
sure beginning of the reality (in Christianity in contrast to 
the shadows of Judaism)." As regards the context, we might 
say that the reason given for not apostatizing is that we 
have become "sharers of Christ" (^μβτοχοι τον Χρίστου) as 
opposed to " sharers of Judaism," or, as it was expressed in 
verse 1 : " sharers of the heavenly calling " (μβτοχοι en-ov» 
pavtov μέτοχοι) in opposition to the "election of the Jews 
for the covenant of types and shadows," or, as in verse 6 : 
*• But Christ as the Son in His own house, of which we are " 
(jov οίκος €σμ€ν ημείς) in contrast to "Moses and all his 
house." In a word, as Jewish Christians they have become 
" sharers of Christ " in His possessions (eternal realities) in 

1 Godet, Op, cU,, 319. 
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contrast to the Jews who by adhering to the Law remain the 
^^ sharers with Moses ^ in die types and shadows of the old 
dispensation. But this sharing or partnership with Christ in 
the heavenly realities of the new order in contrast to the 
sharing with Moses in the types and shadows of the old 
order is dependent on a condition : ^^ if we indeed hold isst 
unto the end the sure beginning of the possession of tme 
reality/* 

The only other instance in the New Testament, where 
υποστασι^ is used, is our famous passage in Heb. xi, 1. We 
shaU take up this one in the next chapter. Our inyestigation 
of the other four instances in the New Testament wHere the 
term occurs has yielded the same results as did our study of 
νίΓοστασι^ in the Greek world, only in a more striking way. 
The results show that St. Paul did not confine himself to 
the terminology of the LXX, but that he rather controle 
and marshals the popular-philosophical terminology of the 
Hellenic world to clothe his own ideas in the language of 
his day. 



CHAPTER II 

APPLICATION OP THE RESULTS TO HEB. XI, 1 

Befobb appljring the results of this investigation to Heb. 
xi, 1, let us restate them in a summary way : The Hzstarical 
Part yielded the original text and the various extant inter- 
pretations of the same. These latter differ according as 
υίΓοστασι^ was understood to mean either "reality" or 
" confidence." The value of these historical interpretations, 
studied in such detail, consists not only in showing exactly 
what men have thought of this verse in the past and the 
problems mooted in the same, but also in furnishing an 
historico-literary argument of the highest importance for 
the understanding of υττοστασι^ in Heb. xi, 1. For, as we 
have stated before, the language of the Greek Patristic 
writers was the κοινή SiaXexro^ of Heb. xi, 1. Hence, the 
Patristic interpretation of our verse has a scientific proba- 
bility not enjoyed by the other interpretation that origi- 
nated in non-Greek writers many centuries after the κοίνη 
8ια\€κτος had ceased to be a spoken language. 

However, the touchstone that decisively tests the merits 
of the two interpretations is the current Greek usage of 
ντΓοστασις. This touchstone was found in the Exegetical 
Part of the investigation. 

The JExegeticai Part yielded the history of the pivotal 
term υττοστασί^ in the Hellenic world, in both profane and 
Biblical literature. From its first appearance in extant lit- 
erature to the Greek Patristic exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 υττο- 
στασι^ meant "reality," — first, in the terms of a naive and 
primitive language, as the "tangible" in contrast to the 
" transient " matter, and later, in the popular philosophical 
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language, as ^^ reality" in contrast to ^^mere appearance.*' 
This was the current meaning of the term when Heb. xi, 1 
was penned. The only exception to this usage is that of 
the LXX, where the use of the term is so confused as to 
justify the conclusion that they had no knowledge of the 
really original sense of the term. 

There can be no doubt about the meaning of Heb. xi, 1, if 
the sense of viroaTcun^^ as furnished by the historico-literary 
investigation of the word, is applicable to our verse. And 
it is applicable, (1) if the general usage of the author 
approves it ; (2) if the context confirms it ; and (8) if there 
is no other literary source whence the author might have 
derived the term. Let us now examine these several 
hypotheses. 

1. ΤτΓοστασ*? IN THE GENERAL Usage op the Author 

This usage has already been ascertained in the examina- 
tion of υτΓοστασι^ in the New Testament literature. As it 
was there stated, υττοστοΑτι^ in the New Testament is a 
Pauline term, since it occurs only five times, — twice in the 
II Epistle to the Corinthians and three times in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Without taking up the difficult problem 
of the authorship of the Epistle, which would bring us too 
far afield, I am assuming only what is generally granted, 
viz., that the Epistle to the Hebrews is Pauline. Hence, 
besides the evidence for the usage of υττοστασι^ in Heb. i, 3 
and iii, 14, we may add that of the two passages in II Co- 
rinthians (ix, 4 and xi, 17). In all these instances, it has 
been found that υττοστασι^ was employed in the Greek usage 
of the term, viz., as "reality" or "something in connectioD 
with reality." 

Among these instances of the usage of νττοστασύς, that in 
Heb. iii, 14 is of special importance for its use in Heb. xi, 1, 
because both verses deal with τηστις in the same way. For 
both are embedded in the context of the practical warning. 
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^^ Do not apostatize " : Heb. iii, 14 in the casual warning, 
drawn from the consideration ^^ Jesus is better than Moses,'' 
and Heb. xi, 1 in the solemn warning of the whole practical 
part^ drawn from the arguments of the whole didactic part. 
And in Heb. iii, 14, νττοστασι^ was certainly used to empha- 
size the sense " reality." 

From these arguments it may be safely gathered that the 
General Usage of υιτοστασι^ hj the Pauline author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews favors the current Greek sense of the 
term throughout, but more especially in one passage (Heb. 
iii, 14) where the term is found in practically the same 
context as Heb. xi, 1. 

2. The Context op Heb. xi, 1 

Stevens has very adequately condensed all the ^^argu- 
ments" and ^^ appeals" of this Epistle into three words: 
"Do not apostatize."^ These " arguments " have been set 
forth in what has been called the " didactic part " of the 
Epistle (chaps, i-x); and the "appeals" are noted, first 
incidentally after each argument in the " didactic " portion, 
and then more fully in the "practical part" (chaps, xi- 

Xlll). 

The "argpiments" for not apostatizing are three: (a) 
" Jesus is better than the angels " (chaps, i-ii) ; (δ) " Jesus 
is better than Moses or Joshua " (chaps, iii-iv) ; and (<?) 
" Jesus is better than Aaron and his priesthood " (chaps, v- 
x). But the reason underlying these "arguments" is the 
" efficaciousness " of Christ's superiority in our behalf (chaps, 
viii-x), which, as Godet says, is "the keynote of the 
whole didactic portion." ^ 

On the other hand, the " appeals " grow out of these " ar- 
guments" and may be thus summarized with the same 
author : " Be aU for Jesus, in whom you possess the eternal 

1 The Theology of the New Testament^ 487. 
> Op. cU., 323. 
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reality of all the good things of which Judaism offers yoa 
only the shadow." ^ The appeals are first stated separately 
after each argument to which it forms a conclusion in the 
Didactic Part, and then summarily in the Practical Part 
(chaps. xi'Xiii). Heb. xi, 1, dividing, as it does, the 
"didactic" from the "practical" part of the Epistle, and 
serving as the text for the whole latter part, holds the 
position of a fulcrum, upon which the "arguments" and 
the "appeals" of the whole Epistle balance. Let us now 
consider in more detail these " arguments ** and " appeals " 
not to apostatize. 

(a) "Jesus is better than the angels" (chaps, i-ii). 
"Therefore," the author would say, "Do not apostatize." 
For the fact that Jesus is superior to the angels is "proof of 
the superiority of the Gospel of Christ to the Law of Moses, 
in proportion as Christ, Who delivered it, is greater tiian 
the angels, who gave the Law." ^ After having established 
this superiority, the author pauses to draw the lesson : " For 
if the word spoken by angels became steadfast, and every 
transgression and disobedience received a just recompense of 
reward : How shall we escape, if we neglect so g^reat salva- 
tion, which began to be declared by the Lord ? " (Heb. ii, 2, 
3). In a word, "God hath not subjected unto angels the 
world to come (οίκονμειηιν την μεΧΚουσαν) whereof we 
speak" (Heb. ii, 5). 

(5) "Jesus is better than Moses or Joshua" (chaps, iii- 
iv). I have already shown why Jewish Christians should not 
apostatize, for the reason that "Jesus is better than Moses,'^' 
viz., "because we are sharers of Christ, if indeed we hold 
fast unto the end the begfinning of the possession of true 
reality (τη^ νττοστασβως^ in contrast to shadows " (Heb. iii, 
14). Side by side with this reason not to apostatize is a 

1 Op. cU., 325. 

s B. k Piconio, An Mb^osiUon cfthe JBpisOes cf St. Paul, 282. 

< Cf . p. 186 eq. 
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warning about the mcreduloos Jews who did not enter the 
<^ promised land" because of unbelief (Ui, 19). But this 
**> rest of God " into whioh Joshua led the believers is only a 
tj/pe of the real "rest of God" into which Jesus leads 
believers. In a word, Jesus the founder of the New Economy 
is better than Moses and Joshua, the founders of the Old, 
precisely in just this that He is the reality which they 

(^c) ^^ Jesus is better than Aaron and his priesthood" 
(chaps. v~x). For Jesus brought the Aaronic priesthood to 
ideal perfection (chap, v, 1-10); His characteristics ae 
absolute High-Priest were foreshadowed by Melohisedek 
(chap, vii) ; Christ's priestly sanctuary is heaven itself, not 
earth, and His covenant is one of grace, not external works 
(chap, viii) ; the old order with its man-made tabernacle and 
furnishings, its restricted priestly service, and the repeated 
sacrifices of oxen, heifers, and goats, is contrasted with the 
new, where the Eternal High-Priest Christ ^^ in a tabernacle 
not made with hands," ^entered once into the holies," 
*' having obtained redemption for all " (chap, ix) ; and, 
&nBllji by one sacrifice Christ took away sin, whereas ^ the 
law (a shadow (^σκιά) of the good things to come, not the 
very essence (etKova των ττρατ/μΛτων) of the realities) by the 
self -same sacrifices which are offered continually every year, 
can never make the comers thereunto perfect^^ (chap. x). The 
priesthood, sanctuary, services, sacrifices of the Old Covenant 
with their inability " to perfect " are only the earthly types 
and shadows of the heavenly realities and life-giving efioacy of 
Christ's eternal Priesthood in the New Covenant. 

The "appeals" drawn from this argument are scattered 
over the whole section (chaps, v-x). The author complains 
of the lack of spiritual insight to see the difference between 
the two Covenants, and reminds them of the awful truth 
that if any one fall away after receiving the grace of regen- 
eration and spiritual enlightenment, by which they " pierce 
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the veil," no farther regeneration is possible (chaps, v, 10- 
vi, 20). Then the superiority of the Christian worship (in 
which the priesthood of Christ works out its life-giving 
effects) over the Temple service, is shown in a final warning 
not to apostatize : ^^ Beware of forsaking the assembling of 
yourselves together, lest you forsake also your fai£h itself: 
For there would remain no more sacrifice for the expiation of 
such a sin " (chap, x, 16-20). 

In a word, the author in this Epistle appeals to the Jewish 
converts to Christianity, warning them " not to apostatize," 
(a) because Jesus Who preached the G-ospel is superior to 
the angels who delivered the L•w ; (5) because Jesus, the 
Founder of the New Economy^ is better than Moses and 
Joshua, the founders of the Old; (u) and finally, because the 
nature and efficacy of Chrt$(^8 priesthood means more to us 
than that of Aaron. But the underlying reason for this 
superiority of the Gospel over the Law, of the New Economy 
over the Old, of Christ's Priesthood over Aaron's, is that in 
each case the latter is only a MenmjuniB and earthly type of the 
former — a miperBenmjuniB and heavenly reality. We also 
observed that the author punctuates these arguments against 
apostasy with warnings and appeals for Faith, which grow in 
pointedness and boldness, until they reach their fuU stature 
in the ** practical part*' of the Epistle, of which Heb. xi, 1 is 
the keystone. 

This brings us to Heb. xi, 1 in its immediate context. 
The last solemn warning growing out of the arguments of 
the "didactic part" is unmistakable: "But my just man 
liveth by Faith ; yet if he withdraw (yiroaTeCkqraC) himself, 
he shall not please my soul" (chap. x,38); also the "appeal'' 
for Faith is clear and emphatic : " But we are not the 
children of withdrawing unto perdition (τ^μβις Se ουκ βσμερ 
ντΓοστοΧης €ίς αττωΧ^ιαν)^ but of Faith to the saving of the 
soul (^aXSji 7ηστ€ω<; €i<; ΤΓ^ριητοιησιν '^νχ^Ο" (chap. X, 39). 

The author having drawn this final contrast between " apos- 
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tasy" (υίΓοστοΚη) and ** faith '* (ττ^στ*?), and having stated 
that, whereas ^apostasy" leads to destruction, the soul of 
man is saved by " Faith/' "proceeds to explain what that 
Faith is which saves the soul.** * The explanation follows in 
the celebrated verse, Heb. xi, 1, concerning which Delitzsch 
has well said : ^^ A more complete and accurate definition of 
Faith, and one more generally applicable, could not be 
devised than that one which is here gfiven*'^: Εστ^ι^ he 
ΤΓίστι^ έλττίζομβνων xnroarcun^^ ΐΓρατ^ματων έλεγχος ov fiXeiro' 
μβνων : For Faith is the νττοστασις of things hoped for, the 
incontestable proof of things unseen. The all-important 
question now arises: Is the current Hellenic meaning of 
νΊΓοστασις as "reality*' in contrast to "mere appearance" 
applicable here ? We answer in an emphatic affirmative. 

For this final warning " not to apostatize " and the " ap- 
peal" for Faith are culminating exhortations drawn from 
the " arguments " of the whole Epistle, and are here solemnly 
restated and contrasted ^ on the threshold of the " practical 
part" of the Epistle, of which Heb. xi, 1 is the topical 
verse. But the preceding "arguments" against apostasy 
and the " appeals " for Faith are based, as already noted, on 
the notion that Christianity is related to Judaism "as its 
complete fulfilment, the nuistance answering to the shadow." * 
This reason underlying the "arguments" "not to aposta- 
tize," and animating the "appeals" for Faith, is now most 

1 Piconio, Op. cU.j 396. 

> Op. cit. , n, 204. There is a division among the interpreters on the ques- 
tion as to whether this is a *' definition" or a ** description" of irc^rci. 
Some of the most eminent authors, favoring the first, are : Augustine, Van 
Steenkiste, Godet, Feine, Beyschlag, Westcott, J. Weiss ; those favoring the 
second, are: Olshausen, Milligan, MacEvilly, Oov^les, Farrar, and John 
Owen. 

s Schlatter thinks that there is here even a verbal contrast: '^Weichen 
und Glauben waren im Anschluss an das Wort Habakuks im vorangehenden 
einander entgegengestellt, dem Weichen tritt nun das *^ Stehen " gegenuber, 
der ΐΛΓοστολΐ7 die υτοστίχβΊΐ." Cf. Op. cti., 468. 

* Westcott, Op. c«., 317. 
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strikingly, with complete fitness, and yet naturally, brought 
into the very definition of 7Γ*στ*9, by means of the term 
υτταστασι^ in its current Hellenic sense of " reality " in con- 
trast to ^^mere appearance'': Έστίν Se ιηστις έΚιτίζομενων 
νίΓοστασ-ι^^ τΓραημΛτων eXr/X^ ^^ βλεττομ^ρων ι For Faith is 
the PBBSBNTATIOK of the bsamty of things hoped for, the 
incontestable proof of things unseen. With this interpreta- 
tion in mind, Dummelow has skillfully gathered up the main 
thread of the ccmtext in these words : ^^ It has been shown 
that the earthly and visible things are but types, copies, and 
shadows of heavenly realities (Heb. viii, 5 ; ix, 22 ; x, 1). 
The underlying thought of the preceding chapters is that 
contrary to the ordinary way of thinking, it is the heavenly 
that is the real. But how are heavenly and invisible things 
to be realized with any assurance ? It is by the operation 
of Faith. Faith is that by which the invisible becomes real, 
and the future becomes present. ^ Faith gfives reality to 
things hoped for, and puts to the test things for the present 
unseen.'"^ 

This interpretation of vrroaTcun^ in Heb. xi, 1 as " reality" 
in contrast to " mere appearance " is confirmed by what fol- 
lows in the context. For the " cloud of witnesses," arrayed 
by the author to illustrate his definition of Faith (xi, 
2-xii, 3), is eminently fitted to do this. Godet says, "all 
these, each in his own manner, let go the Seen that they 
might grasp the Unseen." ^ Weinel analyzes the iriarv: oi 
the various heroes: "Glauben heisst: wie Abraham Gott 
gehorchen, ohne dass man weiss wohin er uns f iihrt, und 
warten auf die Stadt, die die Fundamente hat, deren Archi- 
tekt Gott ist, auch wenn man darum *in Zelten' wohnen 
muss, u. s. w."^ In each case, it is the laying hold of the 
unseen and heavenly reality. After an appeal for patient 
endurance (c. xiii), the author finally asks for an absolute 
"break" from Judaism (c. xiii, 13). 

1 Op. dt., 1026. ^Op.cU,j 324. > BihlUche Theologie des Neuen Test, 599. 
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This interpretation of Heb. xi, 1 would also be calculated 
to stir up anew Faith in the Jewish readers of this Epistle, 
who were apparently on the verge of abandoning the heavenly 
realities of Christianity for the earthly shadows of Judaism. 
For, if we but bear in mind the tenacity with which the 
early Jewish converts to Christianity clung to the Law that 
had degenerated into mere extemalism, to the visible sanc- 
tuary at Jerusalem, and to the fleshly bond that bound them 
to the chosen people, we can appreciate more fully the scope, 
the probable efficacy, and the necessity of such "arguments'' 
" not to apostatize," and of such " appeals " for Faith. For, 
the Law, the Jewish theocracy, and the Aaronic priesthood 
and its sacrifices, were earthly things, present among them, 
and easy to be grasped by bodily eyes ; whereas the Gospel, 
the new economy of salvation, and the supersensuous and 
heavenly realities of Christianity were partly present and 
partly future, and could be grasped only by Faith and by 
Hope. Beyschlag has well expressed this thought in these 
words: "Above this sensuous world of growth and decay 
God has founded a supersensuous and eternal world, in 
which we believe, for which we hope, and after which we 
are to seek. The invisible world is characterized in this 
world of Faith and Hope in the well-known words of Heb. 
xi, 1." 1 

Accordingly, we see that both the general context of 
the whole Epistle and the immediate context of Heb. xi, 1 
demand the interpretation of χητοστασι^ of our verse in 
the current Greek sense of " reality " in contrast to " mere 
appearance." 

8. The Only Litbbaby Soubcb for the Usage op 

xnrocrrcuTL•^ Is THE HELLENIC WOELD 

Again it must be pointed out that the real home and birth- 
place of ντΓοστασι^ is the Hellenic world, and that the voice 

1 Neu) Testament Theology^ Π, 296. 
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of this world of thonght is decieiye. Those commentators 
like Schlatter, Delitzsch, and the Modems generallj, who 
have gone to the LXX for the meaning of ιητοστασι^^ forget 
not only the basic fact, that the LXX cannot be a source for 
the sense of Greek words indepefident of good Greek usage, 
but also that the LXX in its actual usage of this term, as is 
the case with many others,^ is altogether unreliable. 

The meaning of the νττοστασις in the Hellenistic world, as 
** reality" in contrast to **mere appearance," is not only a 
well-established sense of the term, but it has also been actu- 
ally used for the very contrast employed in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Stevens has also noted this point: ''The 
contrast between the lower world of shadows and semblances 
and the heavenly world of abiding reaUties, which is so promi- 
nent in this Epistle, reminds one of the distinction be- 
tween the sensible and the intellectual world which Philo 
had derived from Plato." ' And, I might add, what is most 
remarkable in this common usage of υττοστασις by Philo and 
the author of our Epistle, is the fact that both use the term 
to express the ''perception of the invisible world" which, in 
turn, was commonly expressed by the Greeks through the 
term ιτισης•^ 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that St. Paul, putting 
aside the confused notions of υττοστασις in the LXX, and 
adhering consistently to the definition of the term in the 
Hellenic World, under the striking identity of the famous 
contrast "reality" — "appearance," received his tmoaraai^ 
formula from no other source than this same Greek world of 
thought. 

1 Cf. p; 182 sq.; alao cf. Ddiemaim, The FkUology qfthe Greek Bible, 90. 

* Op. eU., 488 ff. 

* ** Religioue faiths even under the Polytheietic form it aesomed in Greece, 
implies that what exists and hapi)eii8 in the world depends on certain oaoees 
concealed from sensuous i)erception/* Cf. Zeller, Pre-SocraUc PhUosophv^ 
1,62. 
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Conclusion 

We hope that the Ίπστις-υττοστασι^ problem can now be 
regarded as solved. 

The Pauline υττοστασι^, as a qualification of ιτιστις in Heb. 
xi, 1, is the pbbsentation of ^^beality" in contrast to 
^^MEBB APPEABANCB." Scientifically, no other interpreta- 
tion is possible. Such explanations as ^' fiducia," ^' expecta- 
tion," etc., are perversions of the historical evidence. 

In this age of the historico-critical method, these a priori 
interpretations ought to give place to an historicallj justified 
exegesis. 
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APPENDIX 

THESES 

I 

Heb. xi, 1 is the standard definition of ιτιστι^ in the 
Patristic literature. 

Π 

The Pauline ι/ττοστασί?, as a qualification of wurrt^: in Heb. 
xi, 1, is the '^ presentation of reality " in contrast to ^' mere 
appearance.'' From an historico-literary point of view no 
other interpretation is possible. 

m 

Such interpretations of χητοστασις in Heb. xi, 1, as ^^ fidu- 
cia," ^' expectation " etc., are perversions of the historical 
evidence. 

IV 

The literary source for the Pauline usage of υιτοστασις in 
Heb. xi, 1 is not the confused sense of the word in the LXX, 
but rather the current Greek understanding of the term, 
which had been prepared by a natural historical develop- 
ment in the Hellenic world. 



An historico-literary investigation of the term νποστασις 
discloses the fact that it was first employed in the primitive 
and naive usage, as the ^^ tangible and stable matter" in 
contrast to the ^^ transient," and later in the vocabulary of 

lei 
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popular philoeophy, as ^^ reality '' in contrast to ^^ mere ap- 
pearance/' 

VI 

The sense of wroarcurviy as '^reality" in contrast to '^mere 
appearance," was current when the famous definition of the 
Pauline irum^ was penned• 

vn 

The current Greek usage of the Pauline vTrotrrcurvi has not 
been sufficiently recognized by modem scholars in their in- 
terpretation of the five New Testament passages in which 
the term occurs. 

λΠΠ 

Both the general usage of the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the context demand that ντΓοστασνζ in Heb. xi, 
1 be understood in the sense of "reality" in contrast to 
" mere appearance." 

IX 

The Greek Patristic exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 is in complete 
agreement with the Hellenistic notion of inroareun^. 



It is a noteworthy fact that an historico-literary inves- 
tigation of the terms, ονσια (by Hirzel), αμΊταημΛ^ and 
μορφή deov (by Schumacher), and νττοστασνζ has yielded the 
same general results: the terms were each found, first, in 
a naive and primitive usage, and were adopted later, in a 
developed sense, into the popular philosophical vocabulary. 

XI 

The Peshitto-rendering of Heb. xi, 1 not only shows a 
perfect understanding of υιτοστασις in this context, as the 
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presentation of realitj," but it also constitutes an official 
confirmatiQii of this interpretation by ti^ early Syrian 
Church. 

ΧΠ 

The variant reading of Codex Alexandrinus (A) in the 
text of Heb. xi, 1 very probably is a transcriptional error. 

xm 

ΎίΓοστίίσις in Polybius, Histor. Reliq. VI, 55, 2, so often 
cited as the standard witness to the usage of that term in 
Heb. xi, 1 in the sense of ^^ fiducia," positively cannot be so 
trandated. 

XIV 

The meaning of νπ-οστασι^ in the papyri, " property " and 
the ^' title-deed to property," confirms the results found in 
the Hellenic literature. 

XV 

An historico-literary investigation of the term μορφή Oeov 
fi^ows that it was a technical term in Greek philosophy, and 
the current formula for the metaphysical essence of God in 
the time of St. Paul. 

XVI 

The pre-existence of Christ in the Divine essence is clearly 
established in Phil, ii, 6. 

xvn 

The literary, problem in the Synoptic Question cannot be 
solved by the so-called theory of Oral Tradition. 

xvm 

The oriental conception of the mystery of numbers is the 
decisive key for the explanation of the Genealogies. 
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There ie sufficient eyidence to show that the Hebrew 
poetry of the Psalme is metrical, the essential element of the 
meter being the verse determined by the number of accented 
syllables. 

XX 

The inverted Nun in the Massoretic text is used to mark 
critically doubtful passages. 

XXI 

The Nequdoth or Extraordinary Points of the Penta- 
teuch were devised by their author or authors to condemn, 
as spurious, the words or letters over which they were placed. 

ΧΧΠ 

The similarities in thought and expression between Wis- 
dom (c. xiii) and St. Paul's speech at the Areopagus are 
such as to show some litprary influence. 

xxm 

The coincidences in the Magnificat (Luke i, 46-55) and 
in the Canticle of Anna (I Sam. ii, 1-10) show a literary 
dependence. 

XXIV 

The differences in the canon of the Old Testament, as 
formulated by the Council of Trent and that defended by 
Origen and St. Jerome, may be accounted for by the different 
tests of canonicity used. 

XXV 

The Pauline Ίnστ^^, characterized as υποστασι^ in Heb. 
xi, 1, is fundamentally similar in meaning to Π31&Κ, in that 
both terms mean 'Hhe tangible" in contrast to '^the 
apparent. 
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I. Non in unanimitate explicationum, sed potius in con- 
tinua attestationum catena, consistit traditio catholica: ac 
proinde a veritate aberrant ii qui dogmata catholica ab ex- 
plicationibus theologicis eorumdum non sedulo diecreverint. 

xxvn 

II• Reiicienda est sententia iuxta quam ** dogmata quae 
Ek)cle8ia perhibit tanquam revelata, non sunt veritates a caelo 
delapsae, sed sunt interpretatio quaedam factorum religioso- 
rum, quam humana mens laborioso conatu sibi comparavit." 
Ex decreto Lamentabili, No. 22. 

xxvra 

III. Consideratis dogpnatum catholicorum orig^e, natura 
atque profectu, ab iis omnino recedimus qui haec dogpnata 
exhibere conantur ac si specimina praeberent quibus applicari 
possent leges generales evolutionis biologicae. 



IV. Doctrina catholica de i^orte piaculari Christi summe 
moralis atque spiritualis, simul ac realis et objectiva est 
dicenda. 



y. Theologice, historice, et critice inspecta, falsa ostendi- 
tur distinctio iUa nuperrime adinventa inter Christum quem 
exhibet historia, et Christum qui est obiectum fidei. 

XXXI 

As a term of distinction in the statement of the Trinita- 
rian doctrine, νιτοστασις very probably came into use as a 
protest against Sabellius and other heretics, who, though 
admitting τρ€ΐς ιτροσωπα in the Godhead, yet maintained 
that the rpei^ ιτροσωπα were ανυπόστατα. 
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Even in the proceee bj which υνοστασαί became the tech- 
nical term for person, the previone meaning of the word 
(^ reality '' in contrast to ** mere appearance ") controls the 
development. 



The history of υΊτοστοα-ίς not only throws a new light on 
the terminological confusion in the Trinitarian and Christo- 
logical controversies, but it also dovetails into the resnlte 
reached by Hamack, namely, that Tertullian and not the 
Greeks invented the technical terminology for the Trinita- 
rian doctrine. 

XXXIV 

Tlurn^ in terms of έΚιηζομερων υττοστασι^ in Heb. xi, 1 
shows in a striking manner how creed must influence action. 
For Faith gives " things hoped for " the force of " present 
realities " which must be reckoned with, just as the realities 
presented by the senses demand recognition. 

XXXV 

The contention of Hamack and Hatch that the eventual 
identification of irurn^ with " creed " shows a development 
in the meaning of the term from simple trust to intellectual 
assent is unfounded. For there was always an intellectual 
element in the word. 

XXXVI 

The credibility of the miracles ascribed to Jesus in the 
Gospels, resting on the testimony of the Apostles themselves, 
cannot be impugned. 

xxxvn 

The limitations disclosed by a scientific study of the 
remedial power of psychotherapy and hypnotism clearly 
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show that the miracles of Jems cannot be explained away, 
as instances of natural cures by suggestion^ 

xxxvra 

The claim of Jesus to be the Son of God is powerfully 
favored by the surpassing beauty and excellence of His 
moral character. 

XXXIX 

The transcendental excellence of Christ's moral teaching 
creates a strong presumption in favor of His claim to be the 
Son of God. 

XL 
Hamack's contention that Jesus never thought Himself 
to be the Son of God in the literal sense of truly Divine 
Sonship is s^own to be false by a critico-historical analysis 
of Christ's consciousness as expressed in Matt, xi, 27 (Luke 
X, 22). 

XLI 

The employer's right to interest on his capital is morally 
inferior to the laborer's right to a living wstge. 

XLH 
Under existing conditions, interest-taking does not violate 
justice. 

XLin 

Natural justice demands that a laborer's remuneration 
should be such as to maintain himself and his family in 
reasonable and frugal comfort. 

XLIV 
The inherent right of every human being to subsist from 
the earth's bounty implies the right of access thereto on 
reasonable groun^ls. 
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XLV 

In our present industrial civilization private landowner- 
ship is indirectly necessary for the welfare of the individual 

XLVI 

Etsi certnm sit Christum immediate omnia sacramenta 
instituisse, probabile nihilominus videtur lUum quorumdam 
sacramentorum materiam et f ormam in genere tantummodo 
determinasse. 

XLVn 

Sacramenta Novae Legis in non ponentibus obicem 
gratiam producunt ex opere operato. 

XLVm 

Validus est Baptismus sive per immersionem, sive per in- 
fusionem, sive per aspersionem collatus. 

XLTX 

Auctoritate Sacrae Scripturae et perenni traditione constat 
solum gravi morbo laborantes et in periculo mortis versantes 
esse capaces sacramenti Extremae Unctionis. 

L 

"Unctiones verbis, ordine et modo in libris ritualibus 
praescripto, accurate peragantur ; in casu autem necessitatis 
sufficit unica unctio in uno sensu seu rectius in f route cum 
praescripta forma breviori, salva obligatione singulas uncti- 
ones supplendiy cessante periculo." — Can. 947, 1. 

LI 
Can. 1017, 1. 

LH 
Can. 1070,1. 
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Lm 
Can. 1070, 2. 

UV 
Can. 1095. 

LV 
Can. 1098, 1. 

LVI 

The Reformation in Germany was as much a political 
movement as a religious upheaval, and this fact must be 
taken into account in explaining its rapid growth. 

LVn 

Instead of remedying existing religious evils, the doctrine 
and activities of Luther augmented them and made the suc- 
cess of the real reform more difficult of achievement. 

LVm 

The early Eucharistic liturgies were not derived from nor 
influenced by the rites of Mithra. 

LEX 

The Greek Patristic exegesis has an historico-literary and, 
hence, a scientific value, not sufficiently recognized by mod- 
em scholarship. ^ 

LX 

Origen very probably was the first Greek writer to use 
VTToarcuri^ as a term of distinction in the Trinitarian and 
Christological controversies. 
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